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COMPREHENDING THE SEVERAL 
Moſt intereſting Onjxers and beneficial PRACTICES 


IN THE. CULTURE oF © | 

PEAS, IF LAX. ||C 

BEANS, [WE LD, C 

BARLEY, TARES,||TURNIPS,[|[LUCERN 

OATS, RAPE, ||CARROTS, * FO 

BUCKWHEAT,||1HEMP, ||POTATOES& Ic. Sc. Ec. 

With the Application and Value of their Products, &c. 
Together with the Cultivation of 


Hors, VINES, FOREST TREES, FRUIT TREES, KITCHEN 
and FLOWER GARDEN PRODUCT IONS. 


2 in the BREEDING 10 IMPROVEMENT of 


HORSES, XEN, COWS, CALVES, SHEEP, 
AMES and HOGS; 


With Reede for Purchaſing, Feeding and Diſpoſing of them to greateſt Advantage; 
and the Methods of Trevenning and Removiog their moſt fatal Diſorders. 


WHEAT, 
RYE, 


„ L386. 
RULES for the TREATMENT and REARING of POULTRY, Vize 


 _PHEASANTS: ess | TAME RABBITS, 
TURKEYS, FOWL, || PIGEONS, Sr. 


A * Do 
| The ORDERING of BEES, and their LABORS, 
* To whi ch is prefixed, 


AN INTRODUCTORY ESSAY, 


_ Calculates to give a clear and perſpieuous 


view of the Theory of AGRICULTURE, and its use 
from earlieſt Antiquity 4g the piefent Time. 
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a of the CATTLE KEEPER.'s ra. or Complete Directory for 
8 Gentlemen, Sportſmen, Farmers, Graziers, Farriers, Game and Cow _ 
K „ Horſe Dealers, Carriers, &c, and a DIARY, containing Tables fax 

the e 7 Arrangement of the Accounts of the Buſineſs of Gardening, Cattle 

23 Came Keeping, &c. &c, | 
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HE counTRY GENTLEMAN and FARMER are here 
preſented with a work, compiled (on a princi- 
hs of furniſhing them with uſeful information at a 
ſmall expenditure of time and money) from the moſt 


diſcerning and approved writers on huſbandry In its 
various branches. 


- 

Thoſe treatiſes on farm and garden buſineſs extant 
which command the titles of complete and univerſal, 
are rather completely and uni verſally in favor of their 
authors and bookſellers, than clear and ſatisfactory to 
the practitioner or artiſan in agriculture; and the ge- 
nerality of ſuch as have made abrigements from them, 


have been miſled into a pro! ixity on matters Known 


familiarly with country people, 


One aim in this performance has been to avoid, as 
much as | poſſible, reiterated calculations and tables of 


A 2 diſ- 


iv FREF-AT IE 
diſburſenzents; while, on the other hand, the greateſt 
care and pains have been uſed to ſupply inveſtigations 
of a more important nature, and to exhibit the moſt 
| beneficial courſes and forms employed in the conduct 
of rural occupations, 


And though regulations for cultivating every produce 
of the field would have required a more extenſive plan, 
yet this which is now offered comprehends directions for 
obtaining an advantageous crop on every kind of ſcil; 

the genius of the varieties of earths and ſuitable plan- 
tations for them being diſtinguiſhed, and an order of 
ſucceſſion of growths pointed out for correcting un- 
toward or ill-habited lands. 


Any article of new or improved practice introduced 
amongſt theſe, will be readily perceived, by very ap- 0 
parent conſequences, to be valuable and intereſting; 
and the induſtry and expence recommended for the 
proſecution of it, will be well repaid in the latitude oi } 
returns on ſuch product, or plan of culture. 


But not to advance minutely on the incidents con- 
tained in the enſuing pages, I ſhall lay down the ſcope 
and diviſion of chem! in manner following. 


I. IvsTRUCTIONS FOR THE CULTIVATION OF cox, 
PULSE, ROOTS, &c. in which are ſtated the advantages 
and diſadvantages of the different mcthods of tillage 


the 


wy, „ 


| F E F A C E. 1 
ke qualities of the divers ſeed for each produce, and 
e quantity and time for ſowing ; with the moſt con- 
tent and profitable appropriations of the crops, &c, 
kewiſe, DIRECTIONS FOR PLANTING HOPS, VINES, 


»20DUCTIONS, as are commonly poſſeſſed by the far- 
mer, and not unfrequently with his own labor. To 
the above are added, a FEW HINTS ON THE APPLICATION 
or eee, MEADOWLANDS. e 


I. GzwvixE REMARKS ON BREEDING AND PURCHA- 
ING OF CATTLE= —Theſe are clear and conciſe, and 
founded on practical obſervation of good and reſpon- 
ſible authority. Alſo, the moſt ſucceſsful and expedi- 


tious methods of REARING AND FATTING CATTLE, 
SHEEP, &c. in which their food for the ſeveral ſeaſons ; 
of the year, the manner of feeding them, and the Means 


FOR THEIR PRESERVATION FROM INFECTION AND DIS= 
ZaSES, are nominated and aſcertained. ——As the breed- 
ing of cattle, for feeding on vegetables that are eaſily 


raiſed and deriving manure from them, is an eſſential 


part of huſbandry; and as their raaintenance in ſound- 
neſs is likewiſe inſeparably connected with an enlarge- 


ment of the farmer's gains the utility of the inferences 
under the above heads is obvious, and it is preſumed 
many advantages will flow from an i equal regard being 


pad to them, 


III. 


xD SUCH FOREST TREES, PRUIT TREES, AND GARDEN 
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III. Poul rRY. The different kinds of poultry who 
deſcriptions form the third ſection of the following wont 
conſiſt chiefly of thoſe which are bred for promoting 
ſome intentions and purſuits in the farming buſineg 
as, for inſtance, the clearing the lands of noxious rey 
tiles and weeds; their dung; the inconſiderable charge 
of their keep, in compariſon of the price _ bring ü 
the market; &cc. 


IV. Tur OECONOMY OF Brxs has been given, be 
cauſe their very ſerviceable preſervation, and the pro- 
_ curing the noble advantages of their labors, are rec- 

koned among the concerns of huſbandry. | 


V. The apptxDaA contains ſome farther propoſitions 
reſpecting THE KNOWLEGE AND MANAGEMENT OF LAND 
AND CATTLE, THE APPLICA TION or MAN UR ES, &c. 
which are appoſite to the deſign of the preſent under 
taking; and the editor truſts the place of them wil 

not require an zpology from him. 


7 bus, Here the Ruſtic learns to ſow his grain, 

To feriilize his Fields, and «wealth t obtain ; 

To make the Gardens' blooming pride abound, 

With fragrancy, and food, ana med'cine crown'd: 

How various Cattle, with keen ſenſe, to chuſe; 
And for moſt profit in each kind—their uſe : 

That foft ring care to Poultry due, may ſee; 

And how t improve the labors of 1% induſtrious Bee. 


The 
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The INTRODUCTORY ESSAY is ſelected as a ſhort 
etch of the hiſtory of agriculture, that traces it, 
om its origin, through the various ſtages of attention 
ih which it has been received and extended in its 
ekulneſs, by the greateſt names and nations in the 
old, to the preſent time; and being calculated to 
onrey an idea of the beory or ſcience of hnusBAN DRV, 
2s eſteemed admiſſible to precede the illuſtration and 
xplanation of th the prafice of it as an art. 


Juſt publiſhed, Price 15. 64, 
The 51xTH EDITION of 


\HE CATTLE KEEPER's ASSISTANT; or con 
plete Directory for Country Gentlemen, Sportſms; 
Farmers, Graziers, Farriers, Game and Cow Keepers, Ho 
Dealers, Carriers; &c. being a moſt valuable Collection 
approved OBSERVATIONS in the CHoick of CATTLE, ar 
Rcziprs (made by Perſons of Note and Experience) for th 
CurE of every DISTEMPER incident w - 


HORSES, | COWS, | SHEEP, ] HOGS, and 
OXEN, | CALVES, | LAMBS, | DOGS, | 


(with Deſcriptions of the 1 digeſted under thei - 
proper Heads. To which are added, STRICTUREs on th 5 
MANAGEMENT of CATTLE, in order to a healthy Propar: n 


tion and Increaſe of their ſeveral Species, and a Preventio 
of their Maladies. 


By 10814 NIN GST ED, Efa; 


Printed for 7: DixweLt, No. 148, St. Martin's Lane, ne: 
Charing Cre 1 PO, 


WHERE MAY BE HAD, 
(By the ſame AUTHOR) Price 2s. 
DIARY for Gentlemen, Sportſmen, Gardeners, Gr! 


ziers, Game Keepers, Cow Keepers, Horſe Dealer: 
Carriers, Farmers, and Cattle Keepers in general, contain 
ing PERPETUAL TABLES for keeping an Account 0 
 LavoRERs employed in Wilderneſs, Park, Pleafure and Kit 
chen Garden, and for more readily ſtating the NUMBER al 


CoNnDITION of CATTLE, &e. viz. 


EY A eds a wir tm am 


SADDLE, COACH, AND CART SHREP, and LAMBS; 
HORSES; DEER; 
BULLOCKS, CO WS, & CALVES; POINTERS & SPANIEL: 


With a Column for OnsrRvarioxs on the WEATHER, 24 
SPACE for REMARKS. 
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INTRODUCTORY ESSAY, 


CONTAINING | 


AN ACCOUNT OF WHAT IS COMPREHENDED IN THE 


TERM AGRICULTURE, OR HUSBANDRY. ITS RISE AND 
PROGRESS. BY WHOM EXTENDED IN ITS UTILITY. 
THOUGHTS ON ITS ADVANTAGES. SOME OBSERVATIONS 

FOR SUCCESS IN THE PROSECUTION OF THIS ART, 


is co-eval with time itſelf; and became the de- 


ignation and employment of man almoſt as ſoon as 
formed. It conſiſts of rilling or cultivating the earth, 


in order to render it fertile, and make it bear plants, 
trees, fruits, &c, The principal and moſt general 
operations in agriculture are manuring, ploughing, tal- 
lowing, ſowing, harrowing ; as alſo, reaping and mow- 


ing. To the operations of agriculture do alſo belong 


- : 
tne management of the productions of particular coun- 


tries; as hops, hemp, vines, tobacco, ſaffron, liquorice, 


woad, &c. To the ſame art belong, planting, tranſ- 
Planting, pruning, engrafting ; the culture of foreſts, 


timber, copſes, &c. Even gardening, or horticulture 
itſelf, is only a branch of agriculture. Agriculture, in 


its moſt extenſive ſenſe, comprehends feeding and the 


management of cattle, and the rural ſports, hunting, 


hing, &c. ſome even include under ic the buſineſs of 
mines, coal pits, and other ſubterrancous matter. 


B | This 


IM art of agriculture, according to ſacred hiſtory, 
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their deſcendents, as ſoon as they were ſettled in Paleſ- 
tine, conſidered it as a very honorable employment. 


that Darius, the ſon of Darius Hyſtaſpes, planted the 


10 INTRODUCTORY ESSAY. 


This art has been cultivated by many of the greateſt 
men among the ancients, and has been treated of by 
their moſt celebrated authors. The hiſtory of its riſe 
and progreſs may be eaſily traced from the firit period 
of time; and it has been more or leſs the ſubject of at- 
tention in every age and nation of the world. 

The ancient patriarchs, though devoted to a paſtoral 
life, were not altogether ignorant of agriculture; and 


From them it was tranſmitted to the Chaldæans, and 
Fgyptians; to the Phoenicians and Carthaginians; and 
it was in ſuch repute among the latter, that Mago, 
their famous general, wrote twenty-eight books on the 
ſubject, which were afterwards tranſlated into Latin by 
an expreſs decree of the Roman ſenate. 

It has been ſaid, that agriculture was firſt introduced 
among the Europzans by Ceres, Queen of Sicily, in ll 
memory whereot ſhe was. placed among the principal 


divinities; a fable, which imports, that Sicily was the p 
icene of conſiderable improvements. N 
This art, in ſome of its branches, has been deemed ( 

worthy the application of royalty itſelf; for hiſtory al- q 


ſures us, that Uzziah and Hezekiah, notable Kings of 
Judah, delighted in agriculture and keeping of flocks; 


trees of his garden with his own royal hands; and the 
lame is recorded of Cyrus the younger. 

Among: the Aſfyrians and Perſians, the ſatrapæ 
(their lords or baſhaws of provinces) were rewarded, in 
whoſe governments the lands were well cultivated, and 


thoſe puniſhed who neglected that part of their duty; 
ſo zealous were thoſe ancient ſtates to promote the 
knowlege and practice of agriculture. 


The firſt Greck writer on agriculture was Heſiod; 
and he was ſucceeded by Democritus of Abdera, Xe- 
nophon, Ariſtotle, Theophraſtus, &c. Some of whom, 
with Plato, have noted this article as an eſſential ſubject 
in a politics, After che above may be ee 21 
illut- 


INTRODUCTORY ESSAY. 17 
lluſtrious names of Hiero II. of Syracuſe, Attalus King 
of Pergamus, and Archelaus of Cappadocia, who ſeve- 
rally wrote and compiled treatiſes on this art. 

It is well known that agriculture was in high repu- 


tation amongſt the Romans; and that it was cultivated 
a by their emperors, dictators, and conſuls. Numa Pom 
- pilius, one of the wiſeſt kings antiquity mentions, and 
WH who beſt underſtood and diſcharged the duties of the 
d ſovereignty, divided the whole territory of Rome into 
. different cantons. An exact account was rendered him 
g ol the manner in which they were cultivated; though 


- Wh bmetimes he inſpected them himſelf; when, judging 
J of the diſpoſition of the people, by the condition of 
their farms, he would advance ſome to poſts of honor, 


{ and on the other hand reprimand and endeavor to re- 
N form the negligent and the idle. Ancus Martius, the 


fourth king of the Romans, next to the ador:tion of 
the gods, recommended nothing ſo much to the cople, 
as the cultivation of lands and the breeding of cattle. 
Cato the Cenſor being aſked what was the ſureſt and 
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g ſnorteſt method to enrich a country, replied, the feed- "i 
f ing of cattle, which is attended with an infinity of ad- | 
; vantages to thoſe who apply themſelves to it with in- ph 1 
8 duſtry and diligence. 5 i 
6 The firſt Latin treatiſe upon Agriculture was com- 1 

poſed by M. Cato the Cenſor; Varro likewiſe is the Th 


author of a very elaborate work on the ſame ſubject, in 
which he has cited no leſs than fifty writers on this art, 
al of whom are Greeks. Columella, in the reign of the 
Emperor Claudius, wrote twelve books on huſbanery ; 
and in the reign of Conſtantine IV. a new work, as ſome 
lay, collected by himſelf from the beſt writers, was 


„ 4 a9”, 
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publiſhed under the title of Geoponics, with a view of 
1 85 proving this art, which was now 1n a very declining 
EB te. : | 888 

; In England, the firſt perſon who diſtinguiſhed him- 


elf in the practical part of huſbandry was Fitzherbert, 
ho publiſhed two treatiſes on this ſubject; one _ 
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and qualities of manure ; Gab. Plattes, and S. Hartlib; 
Bradley, Lawrence, Tull, Ellis, Miller ; not to men- 
tion many more among our cotemporaries. 


encouraging improvement in the theory and practice of 


any conception. In France there are no leſs than thir- 
teen ſocieties eſtabliſhed by royal ſanction, beſides many 
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It is likewiſe publicly taught in the Swediſh, Danih 
Linnæus and his diſciples have very much conduced to 


emulation of improving has ſpread through moſt of the 
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Society of Arts, &c. in particular, have been ſignallj 


tled The Book of Huſbandry, in 1534; and the ſecond, 
called The Book of Surveying and Improvements, in 
1339. e „ ” 
In 1660, the French made conſiderable efforts ty 
revive kuſbandry, and ſeveral large works appeared for 


this purpoſe, It was likewiſe induſtriouſly cultivated 


about the ſame period by the Flemings, who portioning 
out their lands in ſmall tenements, and diſcovering new 
ſorts of manure, brought the ſoil hereby to a proper 
degree of cleanlineſs, health, and ſweetneſs; ſo that 


they were able to raiſe the more delicate graſſes, ſuch 


as lucern, faintfoin, &c. Fs 

The moſt conſiderable Engliſh writers, previous to 
the reſtoration, were, Sir Hugh Platt, who made many 
very important diſcoveries with reſpect to the nature 


and ſince that period, Evelyn, Nourſe, Mortimer, 
he attention generally given to this art both at home 
and abroad, and the numerous ſocieties eſtabliſhed tor 
it, both in Europe and America, promiſe a degree of 
perfection, of which none in former ages could have 
ſubordinate aſſociations, for promoting agriculture. 
and German univerſities. The ſpirit and example oi 
the progreſs of this important and uſeful art; and the 
nations of Europe. In England, the Royal Society, and 
uſelul in this reſpect ; and the other aſſociations which 
are now eſtabliſhed in many parts of the country, co- 
operate with them in forwarding their laudable deſign 

Among the Japaneſe, agriculture is in great repvtc 


and among the Chineſe it is diſtinguiſhed by the cou" 
| | | beyond 


e ſpared; and the republic floriſhed long without any 
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beyond all other ſciences. The Emperor of China, 
early, at the beginning of ſpring, goes to plough in 
perſon, attended by all the princes and orandees of the 
empire. The ceremony is performed with great ſolem- 
nity; and 1s accompanied with a ſacrifice, which the 


Emperor, as high-prieſt, offers to Chang-ti, to enſure a 


plentiful crop in favor of his people. 


Agriculture is, in effect, the ſolid wealth and treaſures 


of a real value, which do not depend upon the opinion 
of men; which ſuffice at once to neceſſity and enjoy- 


ment, by which a nation is in no want of its neighbors, 


and often neceſſary to them; which make the principal 
revenue of a ſtate, and ſupply the defect of all others 


when they happen to fail. For, though mines of gold 


and ſilver ſhould be exhauſted, and the ſpecies made of 


them loſt; though pearls and diamonds remain kid in 


the womb of the carth and ſea; though commerce with 
ſtrangers be prohibited ; though all arts, which have 


no other object than embelliſhment and ſplendor, be | 
aboliſhed ; the fertility of the earth alone would afford 
an abundant ſupply for the occaſions of the public; and 


furniſh aſſiſtance both for the people and armies to de- 


fend it. 


We may therefore pertinently introduce the animad- 


verſion of Columella in favor of agriculture in this 


place. He ſays, ſpeaking of the many different ſchools 
of arts in Rome; © However, the reſt might well be 


ce of thoſe friovolous arts; but it is not poſſible to 


< want that of huſbandry, becauſe life depends upon it. 


te Beſides, is there a more honeſt or legal means of 
© preſerving or increaſing a patrimony ? Is the profeſ- 
< ſion of arms of the kind, and the acquiſition of ſpoils 
ce always dyed with human blood, and amaſſed by the 
* ruin of an infinity of perſons? Or is commerce ſo, 


te which tearing citizens away from their native country, 


<* expoſes them to the fury of the winds and ſeas, and 


*© drags them into unknown worlds in purſuit of riches ? 


* Or is the trade of money and uſury more laudable, 
| | | oc odious, 
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ce odious and fatal as they are, even to thoſe they ſcem 
ce to relieve? Can any one compare any of theſe me- 
te thods, with wife and innocent agriculture, which 
ce only the depravity of our manners can render con- 
ce temptible, and by a neceſſary conſequence, almoſt 
ce barren and uſeleſs?” 

The ancients judged three things neceſſary to ſucceſ 
in agriculture, which are worthy reciting for the infor- 
mation of thoſe who are concerned in the art, for ſub- 
ſiſtence or otherwiſe, viz. The Vill, this employment 
ſhould be loved, deſired, and delighted in, and fol- 
lowed in conſequence out of pleaſure. The Pocper; it 
is requiſite to be in a condition to make the neceſſary 
expences for the breeding and fattening of cattle and 
| fowl of all forts; for labor and whatever is neceſſary to 
the manuring and improving of lands; and this is what 
moſt of our huſbandmen want. The Sk]; it is neceſ- 
ſary to have ſtudied maturely all that relates to the 
cultivation of lands, without which the two firſt things 
are not only ineffectual, but occaſion great loſſes to the 
maſter of a family, who has the affliction to ſee, that 
the produce of the land is far from anſwering the ex- 
pences he has been at, or the hopes he had conceived 
from them; becauſe thoſe expences have been laid out 
without diſcretion, and without knowlege of the ap- 
plication of them. To theſe three heads a fourth may 
be added, which the ancients had not forgot, that 1s, 
Experience, which preſides in all arts, is infinitely above 
precepts, and makes even the faults we have committed 


our advantage ; for from doing Wrong, We often learn 
to do right, 


INSTRUCTIONS 


CHAPTER L 
1 R N. 


i W H E A T. 
HEAT, on account of its inflrumentality | in the 
chief ſupport of life, is generally placed in the 
front of agricultural works. 

In performing the buſineſs for raiſing wheat, and ob- 
taining a profitable crop of it, diligent, complete and 
good huſbandry, are as requiſite to inſure ſucceſs, as 
good weather. 

Wheat produced by drilling, whether on ridges for 
horſe hoeing, or in equally diſtant rows for hand hoeing 
only, is better than in the ſcattering or broad-caſt way; 
and the ſoil, having by this mode of culture frequent 
opportunities of imbibing the dew, and being well 
nouriſhed by it, 1s greatly improved without further 
expence. Beſides, after a crop that has had the appli- 
cation of horſe hoeing, the foil is ready for any freſh 
product, as will be hereafter particularly ſpecified. But, 
it muſt be owned, that a cultivation in rows is more 
liable to mildew, than one otherwiſe ordered, 


The 
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The land muſt be well pulverized againſt the ſcafon 
when weeds grow, in order to their extirpation ; 3 Which 
cannot better be effected than with ploughings given in 
September and October. But, where winter rains, or 
other e cauſes, may do hurt to the land, the 
want of ploughing muſt be diſpenſed with. 
Manure laid on wheat lands in too great quantities, 
brings up the weeds with the wheat in ſuch manner 
as renders their deſtruction impoſſible ; and thus the 
foil becomes almoſt wholly poſſeſſed with them. When 
the fallow is broken up, the weeds are more eaſily diſ- 
| cerned and eradicated ; ; and then 18 the propereſt time 
for manuring. 
The following compoſt or manure, which is a ſufß. 
cient quantity for an acre, has been recommended to be 
ſown before or after the ſeed for wheat, or any kind of 
grain, in the broadcaſt method, viz. Twelve pounds of 
common ſalt, one pound of ſalt petre in powder, mixed 
| with twenty buſhels of wood or coal aſhes finely fitted. 
On moiſt, flat ſoils (which defeat the induſtry and 
care of the farmer to procure good crops), when the 
ſtubble of wheat and barley is dark, and the ſtalk ap- 
pears to be withered, or deadened by wet, a covered 
drain, dug where the above effect is moſt obſerved, may 
remedy this evil. It is to be formed wider at top than at 
the bottom, and deſcending, the depth, length, and 
width according to the degree of wetneſs in the ſoil. 
This drain muſt have at the bottom a layer of large 
ſtones, or faggots of bruſhwood, or other wood more 
durable (occaſioning hollows for the water to run in), 
ſo far beneath the ſurface as to be out of the reach of 
the plough; ſtraw may be a ſecond layer, and then 2 
bed of earth. The benefit reſulting from this will be 
found, in the tillage and crops of ſucceeding years, 
evidently to merit the expence ; ſince, without it, the 
beſt manuring and preparation are of no comparable 
ſervice to ſuch land. Barley may alſo be ſown ſooner, 
and expectations of a good crop more reaſonably enter- 
tained, with this neceſſary acquiſition. 


Water 
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Water furrows, on flat wheat lands, are important, 
and muſt be had, even where covered drains are pro- 
vided, though their number, for this reaſon, need not 
be ſo great. Heavy and haſty rains mult be carried off 
the lands quickly, which cannot be done without water 
furrows. In making them, a good judgment is requi- 
fite, to adapt thoſe parts wich may heſt anſwer the in- 
tention of the buſineſs. Ploughing is the firſt ope- 


ration; afterwards, the depth of a ſpit is to be dug for 


opening the furrow, to admit the running of the water; 
and the mould is to be ſnovelled out. A ploughing of 

itlelf, is inſuſficienrt. TIT: 
Some valuable crops are liable to damage from hogs 
and ſheep breaking through hedges, fences, &c. Corn 

fields ſhould, therefore, be very well ſecured, and par- 
ticularly the parts where the courſes of the ditches are 

broken; ſtrong paling, the central pieces ſlanted and long- 
er than thoſe of the ſides, perhaps, will form the beſt xind 
of reſiſtance; the durability of which, makes the trouble 


and expence in the end leſs, than with cheaper methods 


that are wanting perpetual reparation. Ditches, four 
or five feet deep, and three or four wide, will become 
ſo many drains (which are of admirable utility in wet 
lands), at the ſame time they ſerve, with hedges, for 
the beſt kind of fene. 
The following wheats for ſeed have been tried, and 
are well recommended; and their qualities for general 
uſe, will confirm the choice of them. But the ſeed for 
wheat, and every other product, ſhould be ſifted and 
ſeparated from the ſeeds of weeds and foulneſs frequent- 
ly found among them, which if town, ſpring up with | 
the crops, 1mpoveriſh them, and otherwiſe render their 
cleaning more difficult. : OE 
The Worceſterſhire wheat is famed for the largeſt 
product, and claims the greateſt price. Ruſſia and 
Dantzic wheats take the next rank; and the Spaniſh fol- 
lows, as being near upon an equality: But the ſoil muſt 
combine when they produce more than the common 
leeds, for on that, principally, depend the variations.— 
* * 
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The common bearded wheat, and that from the Iſle ot 
Thanet, command the next greateſt produce; but the 
value of the latter exceeds. — Wheat from the Vale of 
Eveſham 1s excellent for feed; and the Kentiſh req 


wheat is very fine.-—To theſe, the ſeed from Cambridge. ” 
ſhire yields, though, in ſome reſpects, it be good. T 

Bearded wheats produce largely, but are inferior in WM +, 
quality to the red and white wheats. 

Wheat muſt be brought from a diſtant part ; any that ch 
has been raiſed near the ſpot, being unprofitable in the 5 
product. But obſerve, clay wheats thrive on a gravel A 
foil, and gravel wheats on a clay ſoil. Cc 

In order to make it produce profitably, ſeed for this 
kind of grain may be ſteeped in brine of ſalt petre, t 

made ſtrong enough to bear an egg, for twenty-four p 
hours, and dried with lime before it is ſown ; or, it may 


be ſteeped in the drainings of a horſe dunghill, during 
the ſame number of hours, and dried in the fame 
manner. 

The depth of ploughing fore corn, is five inches; ; and 
clay ſoils require more ploughing than gravel, chalk, 
&c. - By the uſe of an iron plough, in preference to on: 
of wood, the work is more maſterly performed, th 
draught is caſier, and the expence of repairs is great!) ly 
dim: niſhed. 

The moſt uſeful harrow for burying the ſeed, has its 
teeth bent diverſcly in the different rows. This kind, 
alſo, works the land to a greater degree of fineneſs, than 
that with ſtrait teeth. 

Oxen will perform ploughing, harrowing, carting, 
&c. as well as horſes, and may be kept with lower ex- 
pences for the buſineſs of a farm. Where they are uſed, 
lucerne, being acheap and wholeſome food for working 
- oxen, naturally becomes a part of the huſband 
In ſowing of wheat broad caſt, two buſhels and a half 
to each acre will be found productive of a better crop 
than any ocher portion of ſeed; and this quantity may 
be lefſeved only on land which is rich and well ma- 
nured. Two buthels, and ſowing it in three rows, at 

Z one 


W 
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one foot aſunder, with diſtances of three feet for horſ: 
hoeing, or in rows equally diſtant, in the drilling me- 


thod, are the general quantity, and moſt beneticial forms. 
The product of wheat on an acre is from three to fouror 


five quarters. ” 1 85 

Corn ſhould always be thick ſown ; as it then prevents 
the vegetation of weeds, wilich annoy and hinder the 
crop, and prove very diſadvantagevus co the farmer. 
And, the land will require more ſeed when clover is 
ſown with waeat, than when wheat alone ſucceeds fallows. 


The month of September is the beſt for ſowing ; af- 


ter which, the firſt fortnight in October, But a gravelly 


loam will thrive with late ſowing better than moſt. 
From the firſt fortnight in October, till April, the time 


is totally improper for ſowing; and the later, the worſe : 


No reparation can be made by additional ploughing in 


this circumſtance. 


It is to be noted, that early ſowing is not ſo proper on 
clover, as fallow land: And, where ploughingeis de- 
layed till after barley ſowing, an early crop may be soſt. 


Wheat may be ſowed after a crop of pulſe of any kind, 
ſuch as beans, &c. with greater advantage than after a 


fallow, as will be exemplified in another place, pro- 
vided it has good management during a courſe of years. 
Potatoes, particularly, leave the land, when ploughed, 
extremely much meliorated and well pulverized, waich 
's a very deſirable ſtate for a crop of wheat, or any other 
kind of grain, _ 
Good huſbandry is conſidered as a grand mean to pre- 
ſerve wheat from diſtem bers; and, at the ſaine time, co 


make it weighty and good. The uſe of ournt, tuin or 


ſhrivelled ſeed, is to be avoided, as taey have protuced 


4 | f 5 . ; 
mucty Corn; the latter, particularly, ON {oils 10 pfo- 


perly prepared. | _ 
Generally, rich, gravelly loams, fine turnip and 
barley lands, are found to affect crops wita mildew, 
Alſo, warm, graveily lands, rendered uncommnonly 


ch by the force of manure, are more ſubject to have 
mildewed wheat, than {oils not equally manured ; the 
C 2 .._ forcing 
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forcing nature of the manure, is ſaid to cauſe an extra- 
vaſation of the ſap, which may very probably be ſuited 
to attract and retain this inſet. If one kind of wheat 
be mildewed through the centre of a field of a different b 


ſort, which has eſcaped ; this is ſuppoſed to happen te 
from the admiſſion of à current of air; which, as it brings 


T 
nouriſhment to the plants, may certainly bring a lers p 
portion of thoſe particles : and inſects with which the air 
is charged. For this reaſon corn cultivated in rows is } 


more apt to be mildewed than in the broad- caſt mode; 
which lays the drilled huſbandry under a great diſad- 
vantage, as before obſerved. 


| 
The granary where corn is reſerved, mult have its 
| 


openings to the north or eaſt, and vent holes at top.— 

The corn is to be well dried and cleaned ; ; and well ſtir- 

red every fifteen days for the firſt ſix months; afterward, 

it will be ſufficient to ſift it once a month: at the end 
of two years it heats no more, nor is there any thing to to 
. fear, but from the air rand foreign moiſture. 


4 * E. 
RVE is to be prepared for, ſifted, and ſown, in the 


ſame time and manner as wheat. —Loamy, gravelly, 
ſandy, and dry ſoils, are proper to the nature of it. 
Dry weather is to be choſen for ſowing this ſeed ; be- 
cauſe, by lying in the ground a ſhort time before it is 
_ wetted with rain, it is prepared for vegetation, which 
then goes on gradually, and produces a more regular, cer- 
tain crop, than when rain falls on the ſeed ſoon after it is 
depcſited in the earth. This is to be obſerved in ſowing 
for every kind of vegetables, except thoſe which delight 
in moiſt grounds and ſeaſons. 
Good ploughing and manuring muſt be had for rye; 
the former, to render land fit for ſowing and harrowing, 
fo that the ſeeds may eaſily obtain a depth of earth for 
covering and ſecuring them from froſts, cold winds, wets 
and droughts, which — them; and the latter, to 
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preſerve ſeeds from the preying of worms and inſects, 
and to nouriſh and promote the growth of the plants. 


By ſowing rye 1a September, the ſeeds have time to 
branch and diſperſe their roots under cover againſt win- 
ter, injurious weather, grubs, &c. which attack their 
infant ſhouts, when fown late in October, to their great 


prejudice. 


Ihe ſtiff ſoils require two buſhels and a half; the 


lighter, two buſhels of ſeed, for each acre. 


The ſeed is to be drilled in three rows, eight or twelve 


inches aſunder; and the earth, in the intervals occa- 


fioned by the rows, being kept looſe with horſe hoeing, 
may be reverſed for ſowing next year, and alternately 


changed for this produce, without the intervention of a 
fallow. The interval for horſe hoeing may be thirty 
inches. 3 33% ¾ Ty 

The operation of horſe hoeing muſt be given in this 


cultivation; the weeds are of ſo rapid and large a 


growth, as to bear too hard for hand hoeing alone. 


2 VARLLGRETY. 


IN the production of grain, a cultivator ſhould know 
preciſely what crops are moſt fitted to every ſoil, as the 
difference is very great from the ſame expence of pre- 
paration; as for inſtance, in moiſt and wet ſoils, unleſs 
the management be very complete and maſterly, a bar- 


ley crop is, by far, the moſt uncertain that can be culti- 
vated. Or, if the farmer expect his advantage from the 
product of barley alone, and the land be poor and out 


of heart, it ought, in reaſon, to precede a fallowed 
Land muſt, by good tillage, be brought into clea 


order, that the product may be in proportion to the 
manure ; for if 1t be not well pulverized and cleared 


irom the weeds, the manure will only diſpoſe the crop 
to mildew and ruin.—But a farmer ought to be pro- 
vided with manure of his own raiſing ; ſince his loſſes 
will often enough bring his profits under par, without 

8 having 
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2 BARKLEY. 
having his expenditures increaſed in the purchaſing of 


manure. 
Rich culture ſhould be given to crops of pulſe, ſuch 


are peas, &c. as a preparation for thoſe of grain, viz, 
| barley, &c. becauſe the nature of the former bears the 


re ſtrength of manure, without hurt or damage; 


they alſo take off the rankneſs of large quantities of it, 


by the culture and ſtrong vegetation neceſſary to their 
growth; and by mixing the manure with the ſoil, pre- 


pare it in a moſt ſerviceable manner for plants which 
receive nouriſhment more ſubtilized, or not ſo groſsly. 
Wherefore, manure does not ſucceed, if applied at firſt 


to crops either of barley or oats. 
Thus, horſe-hoed turnips are found a good preparation 


for barley broad caſt; eſpecially if the turnips are fed off 


with ſheep. So are cabbages, which being completely 


cultivated, cover the ground almoſt to the intire exclu- 
ſion of the air, and thereby cauſing a putrid fermen- 


tation in the ſoil, become inconceivably beneficial to 
it. Potatoes are conſidered as an admirable ſweetener, 
which wonderfully prepares the foil for corn; they draw 
the virtue of the dung in rich manuring, ſo as only to 
deprive it of its violence, while they eſcape without 
the leaſt detriment, as obſerved of pulſe in grams 


above. 


Tillage and manuring muſt go hand in hand, in ſe- 


Curing a goop crop; and judicious huſbandry always 


conſiders them inſeparable, and intitled to the ſtricteſt 


obſervance. For, unleſs there 1s extraordinary tillage, 


the moſt advantageous courſe of huſbandry will not yield 
good crops ; nor will the utmoſt efforts of tillage pro- 
cure, at any time, a Capital crop, to which manure 15 


indiſpenſably neceſſary. 


The profit of excellent huſbandry only not always 
in the firſt crop, but in having the manuring ſo richly 
incorporated with the ſoil, as to inſure a farmer a crop, 
whatever he ſow, without the expence of a fallow, or 
freſh manuring. Hence, the crops of barley, after ma- 


nured turnips, are full as good as thoſe for which the 


manuring 


N. 
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manuring has been directly laid, and when the turnips 
arc fed off with ſheep, much better. 

Barley is no profitable produce by the drill culture; 
the weakneſs of the ſtalks interrupts the operation of 
horſe hoeing, and occaſions conſiderable loſs; and the 
drilling in equally diſtant rows for hand 4 is valtly 
inferior to the common huſbandry. 

The common broad- caſt method of ſowing is the only 
generally ſucceſsful one for barley ; for therein, the 
manure 1s only an inch or two from the centre of each 
root of the plant. Now 1t 1s a material circumſtance, 
that the diſtant roots receive a ſufficient quantity of nou- 


riſhment to make a manuring anſwer in the crop; and 


tzis being generally found in the common mode, and 


but rarely in the horſe-hoeing culture of barley, the 


former claims the preference in a high degree. 
Barley is beſt ſown on land that is in excellent order, 


immenſe crops ariſe. 

on clay foils, well drained, that have a year's fallow, 
Hard froſt, and ploughed and ſown as ſoon as the earlieſt 
bruary, or 1n the firſt fortnighe | in March. But, inde- 


a greater product of barley than a clay ſoil. 

Spring tillage is beneficial for barley ; the additional 
expence of a ploughing, will produce a large increaſe of 
the grain in a crop. 


5 improper for ſowing either barley or oats. 

The ſteeping of barley for ſecd, is found to be of no 
conſequence. 

Good common ſeeds for barley pon high : thoſe 
which are bad, are equal in quantity, but not in value. 

Seed barley ſhould be raiſed on a different ſoil from that 
on which it is intended to be ſown; that is, if you ſow 
01 clay or 10am, your ſeed is to be choſen from ſandy or 


clean from weeds, and well manured ; in which caſe, 
The greateſt crops of barley gained in England, are 
are ridged up in October, the manure carried on the firſt 
ſpring earth is dry enough; whether at the end of Fe- 


pendent of the above advantages, a gravel loam yields 


The ſtubble of wheat corn, whenever ploughed up, 


gravely 
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gravelly ſoils, and by contraries. The ſmalleſt produs 
is from barley raiſed in the ſame field. 

The fulleit, weightieſt and brighteſt grain for ſeed 
anſwers beit; neither diſtance of place | its former 
growth, nor the ſmallneſs of ze, are equal grounds for 
the choice of it, the latter of which is eſteemed for fur. 
niſhing the buſhel with greater numbers. 
_ Clayey and gravelly loams have four or five buſhel 
of ſeed to an acre; other ſoils have various quantities, 


according to the ſtate of their manurage, from three to 


ſeven buſhels. The product will vary with the ſame 
cauſe, from four to eight or nine quarters on each 
... 8 ; 
Barley ſeed is to be put into the ground towards the 
latter end of February, if the ſoil be then ploughable 
without fear of poaching; as alſo if the foil be a dry, 
crumbling clay; or dry gravel, ſandy loam, &c. that 
will admit ploughing all the winter; becauſe in theſe 
circumſtances, with early ſowing, it produces moſt 
profitably. It may, from the above period, be ſown 
till the commencement of June, but never later. 
Snow and bad weather after early ſowing (except 
feverc, ſharp froſts, without ſnow) are of no detri- 
Mea Conſequences. 5 5 3 
If your intention be to ſow in February or March, 
the land muſt have its tillage before that time. It is 
by all means neceſſary to plough and ſow immediately 
following in the ſpring; that is, not to give prepara- 
_ tory ſpring ploughings; for a ſoil that is in the leaſt 
apt to be moiſt, after receiving one or two ſpring 
ploughings, becomes a mere muddy conſiſtence, with 
every ſhower of rain; and is worſe for a higher degree 
of pulverization. The farmer therefore has the beſt 
chance for a dry ſtirring the firſt; for rains, which 
would afterwards make the ſoil poach, will, before it !5 
ſtirred, have no ſuch effect. If a farmer be caught 
with rains in ſpring preparations for barley, the conſe- 
quences are late ſowing, and a poor crop. 


The 


— 


nere eee 


TT TT WR Wo» 
The leaving the field in ſtubble all winter (for the 
conſideration of feeding of ſheep), delaying the tillage 
till ſpring, and ſowing late which follows unavoidably, 
is a practice highly prejudicial to the intereſt of a farmer. 


Mildew in barley proceeds from a rankneſs of 
growth. 5 


IIS produce muſt be ſown on land in excellent 


heart, or it will not anſwer the expence of cultivation. 


Though oats are not equal in importance to either 


wheat or barley, yet, from the quantity conſumed by 


horſes in this kingdom, it neceſſarily becomes a frequent 
crop with farmers: it ſhould, however, on the above 


conſideration, be more limited; and no more land 


occupied in its growth, than a farmer can completely 
manage, thorough tillage and manuring being the only 
direct means of obtaining his expectations of a profitable 


product of oats. 5 V 5 

The thorough manuring for turnips, is attended with 
2 large product of that uſeful root, and operates advan- 
tageouſly for good crops of this produce; beſides which, 


it leaves the land, after them, in proper ſtate for thoſe 


crops which are to ſucceed. 


Oats may yield two crops, with turnips, where theſe are 


eaſily produced, without an intervention of a fallow, or 
tallow crop, provided the land be well cleaned after the 
turnips. . . OC Ts | ; 


| The ſowing of oats, after wheat (which is called croſs 


cropping of land), without additional culture, will ap- 
pear to be huſbandry of the worſt kind.  _ 
The culture of oats in drills, does not advance its 
J 5 „ 
If the product of oats be leſs than four or five quar- 
ters on each acre, a farmer will reap no compenſation 
for his labor and expence; he would, therefore, do 


better to diſpoſe of his land otherwiſe, and buy ſuch 
quantity of oats as the feeding of his cattle may re- 
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26 SBUCAWHEAT. 
About ſeven buſhels of ſeed are uſual for each acre; 
if the quantity be much inferior or ſuperior, the event 
generally proves leſs beneficial, notwithſtanding what 
is maintained and inſiſted on to the contra 
The ſtate of the ſoil is more particularly to determine 
the ſeaſon for ſowing oats; if the land admit, the moſt 
approved time for this purpoſe includes a period of three 
weeks, viz. towards the end of February and commence- 
ment of March; but if the weather be wet in March, 
an April ſeed time may be preferred, with good reaſon. 
Black oats produce beſt in wet ſeaſons, and they will 
endure to be ſown earlier than white; however, in ge- 


neral, both kinds produce beſt with early ſowing. 


„ 


. BUCKWHEAT. 


THE produce of this kind of grain is in unreaſon- 

able diſeſteem in many parts of England ; for, without 
J —_— it is an important object in huſbandry. 
This cultivation may be carried on to good advan- 
tage with a light, gravelly loam; and will ſucceed 
where land 1s neither ſo clean, nor in heart ſufficient 
either for barley or oats. It repays a rich ſoil ; the re- 
turns being very profitable in this caſe : but it is a wide 

departure from matter of fact, to aſſert, that it thrives 
.only on poor lands. 

Buckwheat is of a tender nature, and therefore muft 

not be ſown till the middle or latter end of June; on 
which account, if the ſe:{on have been ſo unfavorable as 

to prevent fowing barley or oats in the proper time, 

this may, with propricty and benefit, be ſubſtituted, It 
; generally is found to aniwer as well as any common 
crop, and is ſuperior to a crop of barley late ſown. 

The quantity of ſeed for an acre is ſeldom more than 


two buſhels, whereof the product i is various from four 
to nine quarters. 
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__ Buckwheat is uſed in forne of the northern counties, 

when mixed with a better ſort of meal, for bread ; but 

its more re gener application | is to feed hogs and poultry. 
- — HAP. 
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2 
CHAP. n 
VE TCHES or PULSE. 
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TI pea is a tender vegetable, that will not admit 
of rough uſage, in the leaſt degree, while growing; 
and, more than all other pulſe, depends on the ſcaſon. 


Wet is hurtful to it. The ſoaking of ſeed for peas 


proves deſtructive; but 1 it mult be ſifted, as directed for 


wheat ſeed, &c. 


It is ſcarce ever ſown on land reputed as for barley 


or wheat ; either of thoſe grains being deemed more 
profitable in their returns for the neceſſary expences. 


Notwithſtanding, peas have been found to pay that 
advantage, as well as moſt other crops; and the greater 


the attention with which they are prepared for, without 
doubt, the greater will the crop be. 


A light, and oravelly land is beſt for producing white | 


peas ; but brick-earth loams or clays, may afford very 
good crops of the other ſorts of this ſpecies of pulſe. 
The hog pea delights in a ſtrong foil. 


Four buſhels and a half are the beſt quantity of ſeed 


for an acre ; upon which the product may riſe to two or 


three quarters. The ſame quantity anſwers for the ſe- 


veral ſorts of this plant ; and any under portion of ſeed, 


muſt exclude more than an equality of profit on the 
product. The ſced of this cultivation mutt be plenti- 


fully ſowed, as pigeons, &c. will carry off much of it, 


to the leſſening of the crop. Sowing may be continued 


all the month of April. 

Peas do not exhauſt the ſoil like grain; and fas 
any other crop will likely be more ſucceſsful after them 
than after grain, other circumſtances being the ſame. 

In drilling this produce, a farmer is to depend rather 


on many than a few rows, which are to be equally diſ- 


tant. When drilled in equally diſtant rows for Takes 
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hoeing alone, it thrives incomparably well, and excerd: 
the broad-caſt mode; as the opportunity of hand hocing 
one- foot rows in the former, if well done when peas are 
from five to ſeven inches high, is effectual to checking 
and reſtraining the wecds in a degree that cannot be ob- 
tained in the latter. But a good crop of broad-ca!i! 

peas leaves the ground as fit for a future crop, as the beſt 
of drilled ones. 5 


A hoi ſe-hoed crop of this pulſe has no advantage over 


one that is broad- caſt, or in equally diſtant rows, for 
mellowing or looſening the fail, though ſuch an opinion 
obtains; for, in the operation of horſe hoeing, the crop 
| loſes the benefit of much ſhade, which naturally pul- 
verizes and enriches the land. This, on the contrary, 
forms one objection to the laſt mode of culture; and 1t 
may be added, that it obviouſly incurs a loſs of ground, 
from which conſiderations, the practice is deemed in- 
conſiſtent with the intentions of ſaving haibandry. 


Supporting peas upon ſticks, anſwers that application, 


by yielding moſt advantageouſly with it. The tendrils 
then are borne erect, which otherwiſe trail, and become 
damaged in the culture, that, in ſome modes, is neceſ- 
ſary almoſt all the time of their growth. Beſides, the 
keeping them erect, gives the ſun and air admiſſion to 


the lower parts of the plants, which increaſe their pro- 
duce, and render it of a better quality.—The beauty 


and utility of the drill huſbandry, is ſeen to greater per- 


fection in vegetables that ſupport themſelves erect from 
their infancy to the lateſt growth. ks 


Good huſbandry is a juſt ground of expectation in 


this produce; but care is to be taken, for a great ex- 
pence of culture will endanger a certain luxuriance of 
growth that will prove detrimental. Bad ſeaſons are 
moſt ſeverely felt, on badly-managed lands; and there- 
fore the improved culture (which is common practice 
ſpiritedly exerted) is recommended, as many ways more 
commodious ; ſuch as leaving the lands in excellent 
condition, producing a return of ten pounds from one 
acre, where a like was ſcarcely obtained from ten, 58 
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The huſbandry which thoro! ughly clears the ſoil, and 


leaves it in a crumbling ſtate, increaſes weeds at the 
ſame time; for the finer the land, the more they 
abound. 


2. A 


10 acquire conſ Gderable profit on cles beans, they 
muſt be made a fallow crop for wheat or - bariey ; and 
the product of Wheat after beans that have been well 


hand hoed, evincing that it is equivalent to a fallow 
crop, indifputably proves the utility and ſucceſs of the 


ractice. 
But ſuch intention follows the drill and was hoeing 


culture beſt; wherein, the ample manurings, the ope- 
rations of horſe hoeing, and the benefit of the tillage 
li performed in three rows, on five-feer ridges), largely 
promote the growth of this kind of pulſe, and after a 


crop of it, leave the ſoil rich and perfectly fit for an ad- 
vantageous product of wheat, without a fallow year. — 


The idea of this huſbandry being g expenlive, 1 is crroneous, 
and ill- founded. 
Beans have a ſtrength of ſtalk, which 8 them 
without danger from horſe or hand hoeing, on which 


account they ſucceed with the drill huſbandry and horſe 
hoeing, better than any kind of corn or pulſe; and be- 
ing capable of tillage to a great degree in rows and in- 
tervals, are far ſuperior in this mode, than by the moſt 
improved methods of common culture. 


roots extend with eaſe into the looſe mould in the diſ- 


tances, and thereby derive a larger ſupply of nouriſh- 
ment; which makes the beans to ſhoot out with 


uncommon v1gor, and yield pods not only more nu- 
merous, but better filled. A crop of beans muſt, how- 
ever, receive hand hoeing, for the land becomes worth- 
leſs, and in abſolute need of a fallow with the want of 


it: but horſe-hoeing is the grand courſe for clearing it 


from 


Becaule, with 
horſe hoeing, the land is excellently cleared from weeds, 
and the ſoil becomes ſo fine and ſeparable, that the 
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from weeds, and rendering it fit for wheat; when, a 
clean and advantageous crop of that praduce enſues. 
The drill and horſe-hocing culture 1s ſuitable to the 
nature of this vegetable; it kids the beans lower, and 
_ fills the ſtalks and pods in a manner ſuperior to that of 
the broad caſt.— Hence it is unaccountable, how preju- 
dice ſhould hinder a general adoption of the former. 
Alſo, by the drill culture, where the beans have ſpace 
to grow and branch in, with repeated horſe and hand 
hoeings, a ſoil receives great advantages for this pro- 
duce. 
Land in RE} heart may be drilled in equally diſtant 
rows at two feet aſunder ; but ſuch as are more impo- 
veriſhed, muſt be relieved by three-feet rows. 
| Beans in proper intervals are capable of very complete 
huſbandry, and afford ample means of freeing the ſoil 
from weeds and obſtructions accruing with the growth 
of wheat, they therefore ola rable cultivation, 
unleſs the wheat ſucceeds beans that have had good 
tillage and manuring. 
Cutting off the tops of the ſtalks of beans to about 
eight inches, when they begin to bloſſom, is indiſpen- 
fable, and eaſily practiſed in drill crops. ; 
This produce, which is ſown early in the year, de- 
rives a certain increaſe from a ploughing in September 
or October. The ſoil being expofed to the froſt, does 
| benefit to the plants, and by bringing them forward for 
hand hoeing, preſerves them from the damage of ſeed 
weeds, which abound in the ſpring. 
The quantity of ſeed for beans (which is to be Gifted, 
but not ſoaked) may be about two pounds per acre ; for 
being fown plentifully, they produce in proportion. 
But the grand point, is, in managing the hand hoes! in 
cutting up many or few of the beans. 
Ihe greateſt product is from the light- colored tick 
bean; and ſowing beans on land richly prepared, is of 
vaſt conſequence i in their producing profitably. 
The time of ſowing is towards the middle of Febru- 
ary, which may continue till about the middle of 
March; 


TT = KW RK M0 
March ; but after this, the ſeaſon for ſucceſsful ſowing is 
dubious : The latter end of March and beginning of 
April are obſerved to bring comparatively poor crops, 


in ſpite of every exertion tendered to prevent the evil of 
late ſowing. — 


Four quarters on an acre, in dry ſeaſons, are deemed 
no bad crop; good crops are reckoned from ſeven to 
ten quarters, but the ſoil muſt be favorable in theſe 


cales. 


Wet ſoils, if well manured, anſwer for this produce; 
and clay and gravel loams require more than common 


culture for it. Looſe land is by no means improper for 
beans, if it be rich and good. 


Beans require good treatment; and much dunging 


is neceſſary for them. But a little extra ploughing, and 
hand hoeing at ſix- inch diſtances (in the common me- 
thod), is a good culture for clearing the weeds, giving 
vigor to the plant, and increaſe to the product. 


If beans are ſown in the common huſbandry on ſoils 


not light enough for turnips, they produce advantage- 


ouſly. And ſuch a crop, if well hoed and manured, 
mellows the land, and leaves no neceſſity for a fallow 


after it. 


3 TCRAKREW 


THIS cultivation is extremely various in divers 


places; being ſometimes raiſed for ſeed, at other times 


tor feeding, and moſt of all for hay. It will, however, 
on land that 1s good, or well manured, anſwer every ex- 


pence, and yield a handſome profit beſides. 
A farmer ſhould conſider, primarily, in the cultiva- 


tion of tares, the conſequence of raiſing large quantities 
of hay in that grand article of huſbandry, the keeping 
of cattle; for if he begin grazing on turnips, as cattle 
muſt not feed intirely on this root, a large ſtock of hay 
will be requiſite for them: and if he have no cattle, he 
mould buy them in; for that which improves a farm 


moſt, is raiſing much food for cattle, and feeding them 
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ſuch crops as will neither kill the weeds themſelves, nor 


32. r 
at home on it. But to let a crop ſtand for ſeed to ſell a: 
market, inſtead of feeding and raiſing capital ſtocks of 

cattle with the hay of it, is perfect loſing, and what every 
good farmer avoids. 5 


Tare hay is a good food for cattle; and preferable t) | 
every thing for oxen that are fatted with turnips, as, ger 
variation or help in their diet: Their racks being filled Ml cr. 
with this hay, will cauſe them to eat more turnips, and gg 
to fatten, almoſt, infinitely faſter. Horſes thrive better ov 
on tare hay, than on any meadow or paſture hay what. 


ever. Sheep take to it, with turnips ; and tare hay never 
gripes them, when thus eaten. All young cattle advance an- 
and thrive with feeding on it. -” 

A great miſtake in the preſent agriculture, ſeems to 
be the endeavoring to raiſe ſuch products as will fell a: Ml 1:: 
market for money; and theſe, being chiefly expenſive 
in the neceſſary manuring, &c. keep thoſe farmers low, Ne. 
who are already poor in circumſtances ; whereas, could Wl cf 
they be prevailed on to reverſe their conduct, and pro- 170 

duce more for the purpoſe of raiſing and feeding of Ia 
cattle, they would, in all probability, ſooner be able to d 
purchaſe great ſtocks of them, and be leſs confined in 
their notions of advantageous huſbandry, as well as their 
pockets. 5 5 

Sowing tares for hay, in ſuch fields as do not inſure 

very good crops of barley and oats, will ever be cul- 
tomary with underſtanding and ſaving huſbandmen. 
The advantages reſulting from tares well manured and 
ſown for hay, are many and obviouſly great: The land 
is cleaned, and fit for any other crops; the numerous 
weeds brought up by the dung, being completely de- 
ſtroyed by the luxuriant growth of the tares; and the 
ſoil, partaking of the dung in this produce more than 
with corn (which exhauſts the virtue of it almoſt as ſoon 
as laid on the land), becomes in extreme good order for 


admit of culture neceſſary for their deſtruction. Hence, 
wheat or barley ſucceeds tares on a ſoil thus prepared, 
better than when the manure is purpoſely laid for 1618 

. ats 
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Oats may follow tares with a proportional profit. The 

grain in this order is very clean; the huſbandry, there- 

jore, is intitled to the preference on a compariſon with 
other forms or modes. 

| Laying the manure on land ſo as it may not be ren» 

lered foul by weeds, ſhould be the aim of every farm- 


er. If wheat be to follow tares, let the manure de- 
fgned for it be laid on the tare fields, and the wheat be 


{wn on the tare ſtubble; the event will be a clean 
crop, and the intention, above pointed at, effected. 


Tares anſwer in proportion to the goodnels of the ſoil. 
The larger the crop, 


and manure beſtowed for them. 
the better for that which ſucceeds; as the fertilization 


promoted by the ſhaGineſs of a large crop, gives to the 


land every advantage of a fallow. 


A thick crop of tare hay prepares better for a crop of 


wheat, or barley, than a fallow, though this conſiſts 
of a year's tillage; and the tare fallow will break up 
tor barley and clover, finer in the tilth, than the til- 


lage one. But, further; as a conlider able portion of 


gung follows the feeding of ſtocks of cattle on tare hay, 
fa quantity of it be ſpread on the land, the growth of 


varley and clover on the tare land, fo manured, will 
ave a manifeſt ſuperiority in its favor, to that produced 
by the fallow unmanured ; from whence this practice 


appears to be very beneficial. 


The time of ſowing is March; and the uſual quan- 


tiey of ſeed is three buſhels to an acre : However, lets 
terves, if the land be in good ſtate of preparation, The 
profit on a crop of tare hay, often riſes above that of a 
corn crop, 

Coal aſhes are improper in manuring for tares. 


Though land is more exhauſted, and the expences are 
higher with tares than a crop of ſpring corn, the profit 
on a crop of the former greatly exceeds that of the lat- 
ter; and where there is not ſufficient meadow or paſture. 
land to a farm, the utility of this produce is very much 


enhanced; eſpecially, if the hay be ſcarce or dear, OF 
the farmer abound in cattle. 
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34 RAPE O COLE SEED. 
© Tares, if ſubſtituted for hay, inſtead of after erops uf 
corn, are advantageous in the product. 


| ley muſt be ſown as will anſwer to the annual and ne- 


their higheſt ſtate of ſucculency, that is, ere the ſeed i; 


Leaving the land in ſtubble and unploughed tu 


oil. However, the growth is appropriated for feeding 


Tare hay may relieve land by being raiſed in the 
room of clover; and tares for hay are preferable tg 
crops of barley and oats, that are ſown without clover: 
but as tares will not do inſtead of clover, ſo much bar- 


ceſſary | rape of clover, 


j | NS, | | I. 

It is frequent among farmers to ſow wheat aſter ſeed II ©: 
crops of cares or peas, though not after barley ; but ö 
they muſt know, that, by mowing the tares for hay in : 
. de 


formed, a more preferable ſtate of ſoil is left for the 0. 
grain. e 


ſpring, when it ſhould be ploughed in autumn for this 


1 
. cb 
produce, is, to all intents and purpoſes, a bad conduct. p 

1 5 


4 RAPE ox COLE SEED. | 


RAE is ſown to beſt advantage near the water, or 


on fen or marſh land; and any land that is not in good 
heart or condition for corn, may be rendered better for 


that kind of produce, by being ſeveral times previouſly 
cropped with this plant. Irs principal uſe is for making 


77 as - - A 


milch cows, ewes and ſows, and for fatting dry cattle, 
fuch as ſheep, deer, &c. alſo for feeding geeſe, ducks, 
pheaſants, buſtards, and turkeys; and for ſelling, as 
boiling herbs, „N 1 
If rape be ſown for ſeed only, it continues on the 


ground till May. It is now grown up, and become 
brown; and muſt be reaped as wheat, and laid, by 
handfuls, in bundles, for about a fortnight, during 


which time, it is neither to be touched nor turned, for 
fear of ſpilling the ſeed. Ar the end of the fortnight, 
If the weather have been favorable in drying it, gather 
it in a ſheet, or fail cloth, for the better preſerving the 
ſeed, and carry it into the barn for threſhing. If it be 
| — — Ahreſhel 


% 


1 3 


threſbed in the field, the number of hands muſt be in- 
creaſed, in order that the rain may not interrupt the 
beineßs. The profit is forty ſhillings or three pounds 
en cach acre; and the ſeed increaſes in price according 
to the extenſiveneſs of the crop. When the ſeed is off 
the ground, ſhecp may be fatted on the remaining edi- 
ble part of the crop. 

The preparation for rape is a ploughing and ma- 
nuring, whether the land be dry or wet, or the produce 
deſigne: to be by drilling or broad caſt. Heavy, wet 
| ſvils, for the latter, muſt be well pulverized and mixed 
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with manure; and a galion of ſeed, at Midfumtmerz 
bon on each acre. | 
ty The ſeed for this cultivation is to be careſully 
| choſen ; the largeſt is ſaid to be the beſt, and that im- 
: ported from Holiand is in the greateſt eſteem ; it muſt 

be mixed with fine earth or light ſand, to prevent its 

| growing in cluſters. But the plants muſt be hocd, ta || 

. produce advantageouſly. 1 
1 Dry, gravel, or ſandy Joan if prepared for drilled. 11 
5 rape by g Sood dunging and ploughing, will be well oc- 
„ Wl copied. This huibandry provides for hoeing in a moſt 1 
0 delirable manner, which (as juſt obſcrved) is very ma- #1 
, terial in this crop, and mult be given in due time. i 
> Horſe hoeing rape or cole feed gives a better aſſu- 1 
8 rance of a large product, at the ſame time that it clears 4 


* — 7 wy 
2 * 


tae ground of weeds, and renders it fit for any ſpriag 
crop. Seed is ſown, in this mode, in July, Augult, or 

September; and would ſucceed to admiration, if covered 
with a manure, in the ſame method as pointed out for 

hemp and flax. 


5 N P. 
THE land, for this produce, i is to be laid with ma- 


nure, which is to be karrowed | in, well mixed, and ren- 

dered very fine, before the ſeed is ſown. 
Hemp agrees with any loam; and, when ſown in 
Kill, with a covering of manure, and a looſe ridge of 
E 2 earth, 


"> 
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earth, the ſeed is ſecured from being the ſpoil of wing! 
robbers, and the growth of the plant is nouriſhed win 
higheſt ſtate of perfection. A plough contrived for 
ſowing the ſeed, and manure directly on it, is the beſ 
for this cultivation. 

Weeds are prodigious enemies to a hemp crop ; and 
though they cannot be deſtroyrd totally in the broad-ca3 
method of ſowing, by the greateſt endeavors or exer- 
tions; drilling and the conſequent eaſy hoeing, clear it 
of theſe hindrances, and greatly enhance the value of it 
to a farmer. 

The beginning bf April is the ſowing time; and three 
| buſhels are the quantity of ſeed for an acre, for the broad 

caſt, which muſt be harrowed in. Two buſhels are ſuf— 
Acient for the drilled, if the rows are at twelve inches 
diſtance; but more will be requiſite, if they are fix Gr 
eight inches aſunder. 

The time of drawing what 1s ripe for the ſummer, is 
the beginning of Auguſt; but if it ſtand till Michael- 
mas, ſtems grow off the hemp like a little coppice, from 
whence may be obtained a great increaſe of feed. In 
drawing theſe crops, great care is to uſed to pull them 
gently out of the earth, and not to break any, as what 


are broken are ſpoiled. The latter drawing is to be 


bound in bundles, which are called yard hands, and 
ſtocked in a barn, or other dry place. It is to be 
threſhed for the ſeed; and afterwards peeled, to ſell 


rough, when it is again tied in bundles. One acre of 


hemp! is worth from five to eight pounds. 


FLAX lands require the ſame preparation and hul- 


bandry as corn, in ploughing, ſowing and weeding. 
On a loamy ſoil, which has been ploughed fine and 
well dreſſed, the ſeed may be ſown broad caſt, and har- 
rowed in, which is all the old huſbandry requires. In 
the new huſbandry, it may be drilled as hemp, in rows, 
leaving intervals for horſe and hand hoeing, mm 
| roy 
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WELD ox WOULD. 7 
ſtroy the weeds, and cauſe this uſeful vegetable to chrive 
more ſucceſsfully. 


February, March and April are ſeverally choſen for 


; ſowing this ſeed ; of which two buſhels are neceſſary for 
an acre broad caſt; one or one and a half for an acre 


drilled. A cold ſituation agrees beſt with late ſowing. 

The crop is to grow till it is full ripe; when they 
draw and tie it in handfuls, ſetting them one againſt 
another till perfectly dry; they are then depoſited in 
the barn, for ſale or FOO ule, 


7: WELD 0 R WOULD. 


THE culture of weld is profitable. It grows upon 
the pooreſt land, if light and dry, with little tillage and 
harrowing ; or, it may be ſown with barley and oats, 
with no addition of labor or expence. The manure laid 


as a preparation for corn, may be drawn over the ſeed 


with a bruſh, or the ſeed NP be covered, when ſown, 


with a aller 


The beſt ſeed for weld is obtained near Wye or Cam Th 


terbury ; and a gallon of 1t 1s the proper quantity for 


an acre. It muſt be very well mixed with ſand, or light, 
ory earth, and ſown with care and regularity, to pre- 
vent the plants from cluſtering. 

Though it comes up with the corn, it proves of no 
detriment; the growth not being ſo ſtrong the firſt 
crop, as to prejudice the corn in point of nouriſhment. 


But when the corn is cut, be careful to preſerve this; 
which will enſure you a good crop the enſuing ſummer. 


Watch the ripening of it: for if the crop be full ripe, 
you will ſcatter and loſe ſome of the ſed ; and if it be 


not ripe enough, the ſeed will be imperfect, as well as 


the ſtalk. When the ſeed and ſtalk e. arrived at their 
perfection of growth, they are to be pulled, in the man- 
ner of flax, by the roots, bound in handfuls, and ſet to 
dry. The parcels are afterwards to be laid up in ſome 
dry place or out houſe, till ſold to the dyers, who have 
great demands for this produce, and will often pay - 
£00 
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2 TURNIPS 


d price for it. The returns of profit on this article 


of huſbandry, are from three to twelve pounds an acre, 


The ſeed is fomerimes kept till March, and ſold f-- 
arately, at about ten fillings a buſnel. The root and 


ftalk are ſold together, for Te purpoſe of dying the 


bright yellow color, &c. by the ton or hundred weight. 
But turnip, rape, and weld ſeed may be ſown br Dad 


calt together, and, being harrowed, lett without hoeiny ; 

becauſe, if the turnips and rapes are hoed, it ſpoils the 
growth of the weld : and when in winter or ſpting, the 

turnips or rapes are eaten off, by ſheep, the weld will 
grow very fait by their tread, dung and urine, aud be fit 


for reaping in June following. 

There is no doubt of weld peying expences "WEI 
fomely, if chalk, gravel, or other dry foils were prepared 
far it as for drilled wheat, and the ſeed drilled in the 
manner of that grain, about Michaelmas. The growths 
are ſimilar, and the plants require a like ſtrong nouriſh- 
ment from the ſoil ; probably, therefore, with this ma- 
xzagement, the crop would greatly increaſe in value. 


© TORRES LS 
I the culture of roots, the ſoil advances in fertility, 


by the abundant attention neceſſarily given them 


white growing; which cleans, . and Prepares i 
for crops of grain. 

A judicious, experimental choice in the ſucceſſion of 
crops is of the laſt importance in huſbandry ; and as an 
improvement in the courſe of his cultivation is the ardent 
with of every farmer, the undermentioned, having been 
found excellent, are accordingly ſubmitted as worthy 


his 


na hs „ mo. 
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his preference. —Turnips, barley, clover, wheat, on gra- 

vel; drilled beans, brogd-caſt barley, clover, whear, 
on Clay. - 

Crops of turnips enſure manure, by ſtall fatting, or 
ſeeding on the land, which is of great conſequence in 
tie promotion of the growth of this root, and cleanſing 
the product of ſucceeding craps z and, therefore, this 
cultivation is man anſwered in manuring and cleanſing 
the farm. 

It is difficult to draw the line of diſparity between the 
different modes for the culture of turnips, —Thoſe who 
prefer the drilling will make uſe of horſe hoeing, as 
well as hocing with the hand, as it greatly enlarges the 
ſize of the root. The product of treble rows on five feet 
ridzes, excecds all other methods in this huſbandry, 

and their being richer and cleaner, are the only inſtances 
in which they have the ſuperiority over the broad caſt. 
The manure, being laid upon turnip land in good til- 
lage, encourages the ſeeds of all weeds to grow, which 
ore intirely deſtroyed by the culture in the « drilling me- 
thod; but the opportunity is not fo fair in the common ! 14 
huſbandry, conſequently, their deſtruction can be only N 
partially effected; and the reſult is, the drilled crop is #4 
richer and cloaney for the manure, which is allowed an 
object of ſome importance, But this appears to be an 
expenſive ſpecies of agriculture. 
The broad-caſt method | is more generally to be relied 
on for advantageous and profitable crops, eſpecially with 
three hand hoein gs; becauſe the ground is then covered 
by the roots to a "far greater amount, which yield near 
upon an equality, both as to number and ſize, with the 
beſt drilled crops. : 
The faving the expence of a fallow. and the raiſing 
manure by wintering fo many mare cattle than could be 
kept without them, are the great advantages of the 
turnip culture; and, therefore, the immediate profit on 
crops of turnips is never ſcparately to be conſidered, 


but in connection with the preparation their manuring 
ocaſ. 035 for after Crops, 
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ploughings, and three or four harrowings. 
tremely neceſſary, that all crops ſhould have land ren- 


turnips, eſpecially on a g 
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and theſe crops are generally very good. 
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Turnips may have, for their preparation, four or five 
It is ex- 


dered ſufficiently fine with numerous earthings; ſo that, 
covering good tillage and preparation, every ſeaſon 
which offers may give ſome advantageous influence, 
The paſture roller is a very good expedient, to break 
the clods of earth, and perform pulverization for tur- 
nips, when difficult, or in dry weather. 

Trench ploughing, to ten inches, ſucceeds well with 


gravelly loam. But this kind of 
loughing for ſoils that are cropped with corn, chiefly, 


1s objected to, as bringing up a depth of earth too new 
and four for the nouriſhment of theſe plants; granted; 


yet, turnips and cabbages are greatly benefitted with it, 


and, in two or three 1 turnings, the trench-ploughed 


land becomes rectified, and equally good with the other 
pes of the ſoil, for wheat, &c, 


Manure is not always required for this öde on 


land that is ſound, and of good Oey; ; but manured 


crops do greatly exceed the unmanured, and are an in- 


ſtance that dunging promotes the growth of turnips. 


Ample manuring, and proportionate tillage, aſſiſt 
ſucceſsfully in producing this root, which with treble 
hand hoeing (in the broad-caſt method), and the thick- 
neſs of the ſhade of theſe crops, have further great utc 


in preparing for, and inſuring large products of barley, 
&c. in the courſes juſt propoſed. 


Too much freſh hog dung is a hurtful drefſiag for 


this produce; but it may be uſed, if qualified with 2 


like quantity of farm-yard dung. 

The drieſt and ſoundeſt ſoils agree beſt with turnips 3 ; 
If this root be 
raiſed on very dry land, it is beſt fed of; but on wet 
ſoils, they are uſually drawn, and the cattle fed with 
them in the farm yard, or in a dry paſture : The laſt 1s, 
upon the whole, the more profitable N of 


the er Op. 
2 Turnips 
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Turnips may be raiſed, with tolerable good ſucceis, 
on wet, clayey loams, where rich manuring is afforded; 
and the turnips will neither be ill-taſted, nor ſticky. 
But theſe cannot be fed off; and in carting them, un- 
leſs fine, dry weather be choſen for the work, tae land 


will poach, and the future crops receive detriment. In 


' ſhort, wet lands bring better crops of beans. 


The culture of turnips is abſolutely neceſſary for the 
winter maintenance of cattle; and upon providing plenty 
of winter food depends, materially, the proſperity of a 


farmer. 


Turnips ſown, where a farmer 1s in want of cattle, 
without view of a fair price from a neighbor to feed 
them off the ground, tends more to hurt than profit ; 
and ſo does the practice of letting them ſtand for ſeed ; 


and theſe ſhould, therefore, be alike avoided. 


The ſelling of turnips to be eaten off the land by 


ſheep, for a tolerable price, may anſwer; but where 
this cannot be done, beaſts muſt be bought, and ſtall- 


fed on them, to make the produce yield profitably. By 


uſing vegetables largely in feeding cattle, great quan- 
tities of manure are obtained; which increaſes every 
crop, and makes a farmer rich. | 

In profitable ſtall-feeding on turnips, ſo many beaſts 
ſhould be had to fatten as will employ a man conſtantly 


in carting and giving them, and in cleaning and littering 


the cattle : The roots may be drawn, and cleared of the 
earth, tops, and tap roots, in the field, and then laid 


in regular rows; when thus prepared, they may be 
loaded off, into a ſmall cart for the purpoſe, according 


to the quantity conſumed every day, in a ſhort time. 
And it is to be obſerved, that the benefits of manure 


raiſed by turnip feeding in the yard, will be much di- 
miniſhed, where a ſufficiency of ftraw and ſtubble is not 


provided for littering and keeping the beaſts clean, 


which will require to be done twice a day, at leaſt, if 


proper attention be paid to intereſt in raiſing manure of 
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fallows, are notoriouſly wrong. 
this root, in order for feeding by ſtall or in the field, 
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In fatting of cattle, an acre of curnips will y vield mas 


nure enough for itſelf; ſo that great improvement, and 
the bringing of land into heart, are none of the leatt 


ſerviceable purpoſes of the turnip culture ; this, while 


the tallow neither yields dung, nor makes any kind of 


return, will certainly gain the attention of ſome who 
have, to bad purpoſe, adhered to the unprofitable, fal- 


low practice. 


Double cropping ſuch ſoils as are good, with corn 


ſometimes, and at other times preferring the fields, 


which would yield turnips in abundance, for ſummer 
A large cultivation of 


with one's own cattle, is a more profitable diſpoſition: 


This might oftener, and more eafily take place, were 


not the generality of huſbandmen over ſtocked with 
land. 


Middling fized beaſts will fatten f in four months; 
nnd November, December, January and February, be- 


ing the months in which turnips are in their higheſt 


tate of perfection, are proper for the purpoſe. 


Barley; is the crop vſually ſucceeding turnips ; and is 


better after them, if fed off by ſheep, than after a fal- 
low. But the barley will be good, if the turnips arc 


drawn, provided they had a manuring; in which We 
it will alſo be clean. This, as before obſerved, 


cauſed by the great tillage, and double or "Tree hand 
hoeing inccefacy for this root. 


When barley with clover ſucceed turnips (which | is 


general rule, except where wheat can 8. ſown after 
them in a proper ſeaſon), a great crop of barley is not 

the only advantage in proſpect, the land being laid for 
graſſes when it is in good Preparation for them, that is, 


ſoon after manuring. 


Clover does not exhauſt the ſoil, but adds to it. The 
foil, being nobly ſhaded by the thi ckneſs of the Crop, 
together with the manure aged in it, derives an in- 
creaſe of fertility while the crop remains on the land. 

The wheat, therefore, being depoſited on the clovcr 


ſtubble 
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e TT 
ſtubble while the land is in a ſtate of fertilization ſo 
proper for it, cannot fail of a capital product; and the 


foil wil be left after it, in ſuch condit: on, that the 
farmer may expect 2 good crop of turnips from the 
virtue then remaining in the land being communicated 


to them. | 
And thus, turnip crops, as well as others, being 


conducted with preciſcneſs and deliberate eſtimation, 


become ſecuredly beneficial, and greatly capable, in a 
courſe of time, to clude the! in urics of bad ſratons and 
accidents. 
June is the moſt. proper feelin bs ſowing turnips. 
The quantity of ized tor an acre is about two pounds. 
The fly is 4 great impediment to the deſireable growth 
of this produce, which has no remedy like that of the 
voung plants growing a race (as it is 'called) with the 
inſects by this mean, the plants generally get into the 
rough leaf, and find a refource againſt their deſtructive 
power. Rich Imagauring ometimes forces the growth 
of a crop ſo faſt, that it "eſcapes the fly. 
T0 prevent the fy, ftrew ſoot, or coal aſhes, on che 
turnips, in an carly ſtate, by way of manure. 
Turnips, fed on by milch cows without other food, 
gives that diſagrecable taſte complained of in turnip 


butter ; but three parts of hay, with one of turnips, is 
a food, in which this produce will be unattended with 


the e effect. 


* CARO T 8. 


THE. carrot culture is not anly exceedingly - more - 
profitable than that of turnips, but prepares better for 


crops of barley, clover, and wheat, than they do; be- 


cauſe the tillage being equal, the hoeing and cleaning 
more effectual⸗ and the branchings of the carrots. thicker. 
than thoſe of the turnips, the ſoil muſt, therewith, be 


enriched to a greater deg 


cleared off the land time enough far an autumn plough- 


Ing for the winter, and the land left free from many 


F 2 ng injuries 


gree. Again, the crop may be 
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if the expences are adduced agaiuſt the railing them, the 


herein recited for it. 


mung at proper intervals, will increaſe in che pro- 


by wee s, they mult be well cleaned and properly hoed, 


injuries conf: quent on going on to it in a wet ſeaſon; al 
W.th which, it is ſo well ordered, as to be, in fineneſs, We 
equal, and in many reſpects ſuperior, to lummer-fallow 15 
land laid up for barley. ke 
The culture for carrots, is, a trench ploughing, with pul 
two common ploughings, three harrowings, and three or 
hind hocings. All which expences, with that of ſeed, 
at about four ſhill :1Ngs per acre, and twenty loads of of 
dung, digging, carting, &c. are repaid, and a clear CC 
pro it of fiftecn or twenty pounds a year, for a ſucceſ- tc 
ſion of years, may be gained, on each acre, by a perſe- 
V ering contiuuance in chis huſbandry: ; bees, a proſpect W 
of the land's deriving great advantages of fertility, and ti 
being well prep? red, 41 any time, for a change of crop. 0 
March is the moſt proper ſeaſon for ſowing tor tuis . 
. L 
Carrots requi re much manure, which mult be pur- 
chat. d for them, unleſs the farmer is provided with it Ml © 
from ſtall, or farm yard feeding, which is worth the in- f 
veriable attention and aim of a farmer, as being the . 
| beſt of ail methods {or furniſhing himſelf with ſo neceſ- : 
fary an article. 
The profit, by manuring for this produce, is very 
much advenced. ö 
In manuring the land for carrots, and cleaning the | 
crops, according to the expence, the profit will be; and | 


profit, aimoſt infiniteiy excecding that of other crops, 
will defend me in the commendation and preference 


Carrots, if ſown ſucceſſively « on the ſame land, with a 


d and iecominend their cultivation very much to a 
farmer. Buc when the crops, at firſt, are much infeſted 


without which they will be ruined. The weeds come 
up very thick in ſome inſtances, but if theſe are induſ- 
trioul'y cleaned, the produce will come on favorably, 
and Fu __ to the expence, with the . of 
a large 


K ED. . 


a large profit. The culture of a firſt crop, reduces the 


weeds much, ſo that the expence of cleaning a ſecond 


is ſmall, and a third ſtill lefs. Thus, this cultivation 
Lecps the Iand in excellent tillage and preparation, al- 
moſt intirely free from weeds, and PORES of extra- 
ordinary profit. 

A deep, rich, ſandy ſoil, is moſt ſuitable to the growth 
of this root ; which may be improved to very great ac- 
count, if followed with the culture proper and neceflary 
for it. 


But, carrots Werse better on clayey loams, though : 
wet and heavy (which are unfavorable), than turnips; 
the profit on the former, after all expences, being very 
conſiderable; whereas, a crop of turnips, intended as 
1 fallow, has a certain loſs on each acre cultivated with 


them. 
The conſumption of carrots, by ſtall feeding, turns 
to the amount of double the quantity of manure they 


require for an acre; and the crop, at the ſame time it 
enriches the farm 10 amazingly by a production of ma- 
nure, cleanſes the land in due proportion, with the ac- 


curate culture it receives while in the ground. 

This root waſhed, chopped in pieces, and given in 
chaff, is uſed as a ſaving food for horſes, eſpecially in 
Derbyſhire ; ; but oats muſt now and then be given them 
beſides. They alſo ſerve admirably for fattening oxen 


and hogs ; for feeding cows, young cattle, and ſows and 
pigs. Swine are, in 15 fed with the tops; but the 
and mixed with bran, is, like- 


root boiled, maſhe 
wiſe, 2 good food far them. 

Cows, fed on carrots, yield a per ectly ſweet and 
good milk, which is deemed better than the common, 


and more in quantity, than when fed only on hay. Cows 


are, alſo, ſooner fatted with carrots than with turnips. 


*. RED BEETS 


RED BEETS are deemed a profitable growth on 


clayey loams, which do not ſo well accord with the na- 
ture of the carrot. . 
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W PARSNIPS, POFATOES. 
They equally ſuperſede a fallow year, with the prog: 
on their being a food for ſwine, the raiſing of manure, 
and the preparation which their culture gives for whezr, 
or any exhauſting crop. 5 

The culture and expences of raiſing beets, is, the 
fame as that of the carrot; excepting, that their ſpread. 
Ing crops and difference of color diſtinguiſh them ſo 
_ plainly Nenn the weeds, that they are hoed at firſt, with 
large hoes, without much difficulty. 5 
The profit on this crop, is from eight to ten pounds 
on each acre cultivated as for carrots. | 


„ An M 6 


I ſhall take notice of the parſnip, as it anſwers the in 
intention of a fallowipreſerably to turnips. Their cul- I «1 
tivation, ſeeding, &c. are the ſame with thoſe for the 2 
Carrot; but the profit of the carrot crop, is vaftly ſu- Wl þ; 


perior, unleſs on very particular ſoilss. 15 


Cattle, in general, prefer feeding on carrots, to parf- uU 
„ „ 33 Oe gn 
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I planting crops, of whatever kind, the primary 

confideration is to be, the keeping the land in a ſtatc 
of conſtant improving fertility. Thus, if the land be 
naturally, or artificially rich, potatoes will be a very 
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important cultivation, and however large the crop is, if | 
. xt receives equal tillage and manure, the land, accord- | 


ingly, improves with it, and becomes. fit for a crop 
which may require its fertility to be ſtill greater. 
A crop of potatoes prepares better for wheat, than 
turnips do for barley ; the manuring for thoſe is not in- 
ferior, the hoeing exceeds, the ſhade of the crop is 
thicker, and laſts longer; and directly on clearing this 
crop (ſuch is the preparation of the land) heat ſeed 
may be ſowed; and harrowed in. This courſe” enriches 
rhe land, beſides paying all expences, e 
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profit of ten pounds (a moderate average) an acre a 


wear; which muſt be incomparably better than a fallow - 


jor wheat. It even excecds the profit of the generality 
of crops, thoſe of corn not excepted; how much more 
muſt the ſcale turn in favor of this conduct, when the 
other is an idle year, which conſumes the time _ labor 
for no immediate return! 

Potatoes, in general, require no more room than 
prom: ſcuous or ſcattering crops will allow ; and there- 
tore are, beyond all doubt, more advantageous in the 
old method, than with horſe hoeing. In the former, 
the roots ſhade the land ſo as to keep 1 it looſer, whence 
their extremities derive increaſing moiſture, and the 

roduct becomes enJarged and more valuable. 


Dibbling, or ſowinz, in the old method, is performed 


in March. Potatocs, for this purpoſe, are {liced, and 


the ſlices dropped into holes made about twelve inches 
under: The quantity is rather more than twenty 


buſhels for an acre. In the following month, the ground 


is to be hand hoed all over, to deſtroy the weeds, looſen 


the ſurface of the earth, and give the young plants li- 
berty to come up firong, and uninjured, to their full 
growth. 
But the horſe-hoeing culture has its advantages. It 
efefually deſtroys the weeds, gives excellent tillage, 
aud keeps the land in orderly preparation; and crops ; of 


potatoes raiſed with it, are ſuperior in value to crops of 
corn obtained after a fallow year. 


duſhels to the acte; which, if planted in three rows, at 
onefoot aſunder, with'i intervals of three tet, or on five- 


un yie! d a clear proſit excceding the expences two 
parts in three: Yet, is HR, after all, to the other 
node. 

The product of potatoes in the horſe-hoeing culture, 
vill be greater or ſmaller according. 10 che Dumber or 
taws in Which! 2 they are ſown. 


3 | VMorſe 


In this method, the quantity of feed is 1 fifteen 


fee: ridges, with three ployghings, manuring according 
to the ſo1l, four horſe hocings, three hand hoeings, &c. 
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Horſe hoeing is not of ſo much importance to pota. 
toes, as to ſeveral other crops herein mentioned. Hoy. 
ever, it aſſiſts in rendering this crop more beneficial, 
and prepares the land better for wheat, than a common 
W 5 
Dung is indiſpenſably neceſſary to the growth of po- 
tatoes; nor is horſe hoeing, though it be doubled, an ef. 
fectual application, if ſubſtituted for it. 
This produce is deemed a cheaper winter food for 

cows, than hay. When they have once taſted them, 

y feed without reluctance, and their milk, cream and 
butter will be of a good taſte, 


JJ 


THIS crop is of the number which do not impo- 
veriſh, but enrich a land with their culture and uſe; 
and has fair right to the title of a beneficial one. It 
has the recommendation of a numerous train of advan- 
tages: With a proper tillage, it pays the manuring; 
leaves the ſoil in good order, improved, and clean; 
ſuſtains ſneep, when they are deprived of other green 
food, and when their keeping is highly valuable; in- 
creaſes a farmer's manure, by enabling him to provide 
for a larger ſtock; and is, withal, only an exchange for 
a fallow year. 3 %%% ĩ oo 
There is, always, with good huſbandry, a clear profit 
on cabbages, which is not the caſe with turnips. And 
the former will yield conſiderable crops, on ſoils too wet 
for the latter to thrive on. Again, a dry ſeaſon is rather 
unfavorable for turnips; and their decaying ſooner than 
cabbages, is greatly in the favor of this cultivation. 
Indifferent huſbandry, on poor lands, never can be 
effectual for raiſing cabbages; but ſufficient tillage, and 
an adequate quantity of dung, will make poor lands 
produce this root to profitable account, 

They may be ploughed for in October, to ten or 
twelve inches depth, which is an acquiſition to the crop 
not equalled by a common ploughing. _ 

Hs The 
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JERUSALEM ARTICHOKES. 49 


The turnip-cabbage is deſerving the higheſt eſtima- 


tion, the ſeed for which is to be ſown in a well- dug bed 
in a garden, in March (the quantity half a pound for 


an acre), and replanted in the field in June, in rows 


with three- feet diſtances between them, and two feet 
between each root. The land ſhould be ready early in 
june; and the planting be finiſhed by the cloſe of the 
following month, the wet times being choſe for this 
VVV T 

The large garden cabbage is a very advantageous pro- 
duce; and anſwers very well where there is little turnip 


land to a farm; but their decay is to be conſidered, and 
the quantity raiſed ſnould, therefore, not be greater than 
the means poſſeſſed for their conſumption before the de- 


ſtructive ſeaſon, which commences with February. 


„. JERUSALEM ARTICHOKES. 


A profitable cultivation certainly ought not to be 


rejected, on account of its being uncommon, That 


the Jeruſalem artichoke is no common field produce, is 


readily acknowleged ; but to its being beneficial, if ſo 
raiſed, ſomething may be ſaid: They floriſh almoſt on any 


ſoil; and the profit of a ſingle growth of them, on a clay 
loam, has been found equal to the profit of four crops | 
of wheat on the ſame oy of the above land 


Theſe are eligible obje 


s; and the former is particu- 


larly deſerving the notice of ſuch farmers as occupy 


only cold, wet lands, which are totally improper for 


carrots, and will never bring an equally- profitable crop 


rr — 
The Jeruſalem artichoke is a valuable food for hogs ; 

and thoſe who keep large ſtocks of them, may increaſe 

their number, by means of cropping this produce as a 

winter food for them. „ 
The roots of this plant ſtrike deep, and require a 

trench ploughing, two common ploughings, and the 

other appendages of vigilant huſbandry. They muſt be 
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50 J 
well manured; and ſown, or dibbled, in March in rows 
at two feet aſunder, being fliced in the manner of 


pPotatoe ſeed, The quantity of ſeed is ten buſhels for | 
an acre. 
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| FARMERS have, in general, rich huſbandry connected 
with profitable crops ; but in raiſing clover, great 
crops come not unſeldom with cheap management. 
If clover be well managed, it is a very profitable ar- 
ticle in huſbandry ; and may be brought to anſwer the 
cultivation in ſuch degree, as to exceed many, if not 
_wCaea-s;. „ 5 
Land out of heart, poor, and full of weeds, if ſown 
with clover, yields nothing but diſappointment; and 
the ſmalleſt acquaintance with huſbandry will not dream 
of cropping this produce on land in ſuch condition. 
Gravelly loams, where a choice is eaſy, may always 
be preferred, with advantage, for clover; but, in ge- 
neral, if land be rich, it has the prime qualification, 
and may be ſown with it. „ 
Rendering clover land rich, obtains its expences in a 
ſhort number of years; and the improvement of the 
clover culture by manuring, is an object of great ac- 
count with every regular huſbandman. „„ 
In moſt inſtances, clover is equal to a fallow for corn; 
and in ſome, it has an undiſputed ſuperiority, particu- 
larly, on moderate ſound land. And being a mean of 
raiſing large ſtocks of cattle, as well as producing great | 
quantities of dung, many crops have preparation from 


che growth, that are likely to improve a farm, and en- 
rich a farmer. e 
F The 


„„ "0 8. 2 > 2 51 

The moſt advantageous method of ſowing clover, is, 

with the firſt crop of corn after a fallow crop, or fal- 

low year, as it then finds and preſerves the land ſuitable 

for its production. Sowing with a fecond crop is ha- 
zardous, and riſking a loſs, from the land's being too 


much out ot heart; "and, with a third crop of corn, the 


ractice is ſo utterly improvident, as to bring nothing 
P Pl 5 


bat weeds, and ſubjes t the land, in all probability, to 


the neceſſity of a fallow year. And where barley is a 
fuſt crop, wheat a ſecond, and clover reſerved for a 
third, the courſe is ill huſbandry, and the prot much 
miniſhed. . 

The ſtubble of clover ſown with a firſt crop of grain 
on land well fallowed and cleaned from weeds, ſhould 
not be ploughed for any kind of corn. Clover may 
again be ſown upon it, without further expence, and the 
profit on the crop be great. Beſides, the ſtubble of the 
clover 1s very proper for wheat after two or three years 
growth; and the clover, increaſing in ſize and vigor in 
ſucceſſive crops for three years (if the preparation was 
good at firſt), enhances the value of ſuch crops. 
This plant is mown both as hay, and for ſeed; as 
alſo, for feeding. The firſt growth is uſually mown tor 
hay, and fed off; the ſecond is for ſeed. It is of great 
benefit as a ſummer food for hogs ; and horſes, cows, 
and ſheep ſubſiſt well on it. 

The difference between mowing and feeding off is 
conſiderable. If the ſeaſon be dry, and hay ſcarce, the 
mown product advances in profit. Wet ſeaſons are be- 


_ neficial to moſt graſſes: but however ſmall this produce 


may be in a dry year, it is in this, nevertheleſs, a richer 
and more nouriſhing food for cattle. 

If milch cows are : confined to clover alone, and butter 
be made of their milk, it will taſte ; but if they have 
admiſion to a field of common graſs with their clover, 
the butter will have none of the reliſh of it. Nor will 
Cheeſe be ſo good, when cows have fed on clover alone, 


as when they have common graſs with it. 
G 2 The 


_ LUCERNE 
The quantity of ſeed uſed on a generality of ſoils in 
common ſtate of preparation, is twenty pounds to an 
acre. CC : | 
Clover ſown alone in autumn, is, at beſt, not near ſo 
profitable, and moſtly attempted with loſs only. 


„ l. U S A N 


LUCERNE is a nice article in its cultivation; which 
is adminiſtered in no leſs than three different forms, 
Viz. By the drilling mode, the broad- caſt, and by tranſ- 

WC%à˙à%r;p ene 
In the firſt, the culture is not very expenſive, though 


the profit is not nameable till the ſecond or third year, 


when the cuttings are conſiderable, as well as the perfec- 
tion of the plant, which is continued afterwards in a 
ſtate farther improveable, by proper manuring and other 
treatment. e VVV 

The ſecond kind of culture is eaſier, and with leſs 


expence; but the land is ſoon wearied by the neceſſary 
harrowing for extirpating the weeds, and the crop it- 


ſelf declines very much in the third and fourth years. 

The laſt mode is conſidered as a moſt important on: 
for continuance. The tranſplanted lucerne has ſuch ſu- 
perior capability of improvement in its future growth, 
as, with its peculiar culture, in a ſeries of years, to out- 
rival the drilled both in profit and product; but the ex- 


penſiveneſs of it renders it an object only with the 


wealthy and opulent. - SE 
The ſeveral methods above mentioned will be reca- 
pitulated, with their more minute purpoſes and inten- 
tions, tor the application of each to conveniency and 
particular circumſtances.” * 3 
The beſt vegetable ſoils in a farm are propereſt for 
lucerne; and ſuch land as is flat and wet, may be greatly 
improved for it, by draining and good manuring, in the 
firſt place ; 2dly, by cropping turnips, in double rows, 
with three-feet intervals; 3dly, by reverſing theſe in- 


tervals, after the turnips are off, and ploughing Ge | 
IVE 1 well 


E CE NE $3 
well to and fro, and arching and harrowing them fine. 
With this preparation, lucerne may be drilled, on flat 
and wet land, in three rows at one foot aſunder, and 
0 yield a very good product. 

The time of drilling this ſeed, is the end of April, 
with four pounds for each acre : and a clear profit of fix 
pounds on an acre, may be obtained with diligent ex- 


— 
2 


1 
— — 


the more beneficial for the crop; and when the land is 


ertions in this huſbandry. 031 it 

" Horſe hoeing will require an interval of three forts 1 
I and the hand hoeing may be admitted 1 in ſix-inch diſ- 1 it 
. tances. 11 
Horſe hoeing (in which the earth is ; alternately thrown Wil 4 

h on and off the plants) is of great benefit; it keeps the Wil | 
, tillage deep, mixes the ſoil well with the me, and 1 
2 renders it 1n fine order. 11 
1 Hand hoeings are applied as needful ; that is, when 11 
r the weeds appear among the plants, or when the land i 
ncar to the rows, after horſe hoeing, grows hard and i 
5 clings. But nothing is to be expected in raiſing lucerne, I 
* if diligence or expence be ſpared in cleaning it, as the 1 
5 weeds are ſure to deſtroy the graſs wherever they de- 1 
prive it of any part of its due nouriſhment. The plant 1 
e grows all the year, and may be cut four or five times. $43 
: This produce grows well in a dry ſeaſon, being af- +}. 
A liſted with manure, or having a rich ſoil ; and becomes 1 
N very valuable, in ſuch caſes, when other foods and graſſes 1 
- are deſtroyed, or when the keeping of cattle is attended 1 
c with infinite difficulty, and the diſpoſing of them with 11 
much loſs. 1 
- Cultivating lucerne for three or four years, is a me- 1 
> thod of ſecuring a profitable return; one or two, is not +13 
] ſufficient to effect it, which ought only to be conſidered 1 
as a time of preparation. It is far from a perfection of wh 

r growth in the ſecond year. is N 
7 The cleaner and mare fertile the ſtare of the ground, i118 

1 


N highly prepared and amply manured, there is good foun- | a 
. dation to expect a quicker reimburſement of expences 1 
= by enlarging the crop, and forwarding its ng. 1 
. 1 | 'F 
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The broad - caſt method brings lucerne ſooner to a de. 
clenſion in goodneſs ; the harrowings for deitroying tlie 
weeds (which muſt at all events be regularly g wen) 


weakens and deſtroys the plant itſelf. But it is not 
thus with the drilled; the benefits of horſe hoc ing, and 


the convenience of hand hoeing the crop, encourage che 
growth and give durance to the perfection of the plants 


through many years. 


The conſumption of lucerne green, is to be preferred 


to making it into hay ; as the former gives fairer op- 
portunity for the requilite horſe hocing, "wiich muſt be 


performed immediately after cutting ; "for, f the plants 


fill the ſpaces before that operation, in a imall degree 
only, they will be damaged by it. 


Lucerne, in the broad - caſt method, is a crop, whoſe 


returns may be more depended on, than thoſe of crops 
of corn, whoſe preparation is, beſides, very expenſive. 


This culture conſiſts of ſeveral good ploughings (if 
the land be out of heart), half a dozen harrowings, 
twenty pound of ſeed to an acre, ſown towards the end 


of April, &c. then, with an annual harrowing with a 
heavy-loaded harrow, manuring and weeding when ne- 
ceſſary, the plants continue floriſhing three or ur years, 


yielding three crops a year, and a clear profit on each 


acre to the average amount of two or three guines: a 
year. 


But clover, which, by being ſown with corn, comes 
immediately to perfection, is to be preferred to this 


crop; and ſo is lucerne in rows; unleſs on a remark- 


able conformity of ſoil and huſbandry, in view of which, 
alone, the above account of the broad-caſt culture for 
2 15 given. 

But the beſt method of raiſing 3 is, by trant- 
Plantation. For the operations of which, abide by the 


following, viz. Let the land be rendered fine which you 


intend for a growth of tranſplanted lucerne, and the 


plants for it taken from a ſoil that has been well pre- 


pared, of about ten inches height (their roots being 


| four or five! inches, and their age above twelve months); 


clean 


1 — n wad + had 0 ww + Wes © OR 


SAINTFO1N: 58 
clean off their tap roots and herbage, and inſert them 
in holes dug three feet four inches from each other, 


in three rows at one foot aſunder, with a thirty-inch 
interval for the horſe hoeing. This part of the culture 


is to be proſecuted in the middle of Auguſt. The 
plants are to be followed with horſe and hand hoeing, 


tor looſening the ſoil, encouraging their growth, and 
checking the weeds. The ſecond, and every future 
year's crop will require a manuring, with horſe and 
hand hoeings for the above purpoſe, though theſe will 


be fewer than for the cuttings of the firſt year. 


This crop will continue to increaſe in value ſome 


years, in which it has a ſuperiority to the drilled; and 


the profit, after the ſecond year, with diligent huſban- 


dry, will ſhew the plant to be worth the variety of care 
and expence uſed to point out its moſt proſperous means 


of cultivation. 
Horſes, oxen, cows, or young cattle may be eres 
cheaply fed with lucerne, if confined with it; and £ 


advantage of manure derived from that application "& : 
the produce. 


Lucerne is a proper food for dairy cows, and breeds 
more milk than clover. If they feed on lucerne before 
it is full grown and in bloſſom, no ill taſte will attend 
either the milk, cream, or butter. There is great pro- 
priety in a farmer's lowing enough of this plant to be a 
principal ſummer food for COWS, as it is cheaper than 


any common graſs. 


„ SAINTFOLN. 


THIS graſs, like lucerne, does not arrive at perfee- 


tion the firſt or ſecond year. 


Though it very well anſwers 8 on clay ſoils; 
the light, ſound, gravel loams, ſuch as are good for 
turnips, are better, and it thrives with great ſuperiority 
on them. Saintfoin, therefore, may be cropped with 
good profit on land immediately adapted for turnips, 
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6 BURNET. TREFOII. 


ſown with barley in April: The quantity, four buſhels 
of ſaintfoin with three of barley to each acre. 


dangering a decay ; and five guineas, annual profit, on 
each acre, are a low average of the returns of its culti- 
JJ... - 
A cow that eats ſaintfoin alone, will derive no un- 


common ones. _ 


AS trefoil hay ſeems a grateful food for cattle, and 


an acre, in the manner of clover; and care is to be 


detriment to the hay of this produce. 


in caſes where there happens to be more of it than the 
farmer would willingly apply to that root. 
It yields moſt in the broad-caſt method; and is to be 


This crop may be ſown twice in a year, without en- 
pleaſant taſte to her milk or cream; nor will the cheeſc 
or butter made from them differ in goodneſs from the 


4 BURNEE T. 
THE moſt beneficial crops of this hay are obtained 


with planting twenty pound of ſeed for it, with barley, 
on each acre; and the peculiar appropriation of the pro- 


duct is to ſheep feeding; but young cattle, oxen, cows, 


and calves, may be fed with it. 


With a feod of burnet, cows yield a very good milk; 
and the cream and butter are preferable to any with the 


common way of feeding. 


JJ) LI .- 


is raiſed pretty much on ſuitable lands, its name ſhall 
be preſerved among the other graſſes mentioned in this 
— ” „% ou 

Twelve pounds of ſeed may be ſown with barley, on 
taken in its coming up, to clear it of the weeds, and to 
repreſs the growth of the couch graſs, which is a great 


Trefoil is far from being a profitable culture on wet 
ſoils, eſpecially if they undergo preparation for it. But 
it laſts long on dry ſoils, and is frequently planted on 
them, 1n preference to common clover, on this account. 


CHAP. 


— — — 


1 


7 H A P. V. 


Of the APPLICATION of common ME aDOW 


LANDS, Kc. 


COMMON graſs lands are nothing eat by 

being mown ſucceſſively for a number of years; and 
a reſpectable profit is to be obtained on each acre (with 
the expence of ſuch rolling as ſhall be neceſſary to level 
the ground for the ſcythe, and a little manuring) by 
the above. diſpoſition of the growth. It is, beſides, 
better for the land that acrop be mown, than fed off by 
cattle. By the latter it is both prejudicially dunged 
and trodden in many places; whereas, when it is mown, 


and fed in the ſtalls, the ſurface of the land 1s ſuitable, 


and the manure for it provided, ſo that it may, ata 
proper ſcaſon, be equally diſperſed for the purpoſe of a 
regular crop, and the general benefit of the ſoil. _ 

Paſtures in large are better than when divided and 


broken with hedges and gates. The land may be pro- 
portioned to the ſtock of cattle, which will thrive better 
by being left to find the food peculiar to each; nor 


may their ſagacity therein be diſputed, if not limited 


too narrowly. 


Graſs lands are often under a neceſſity of being drain- 
ed; but the choice of the moſt ſerviceable method 1s 


much reſtricted, by a notion of its being expenſive. 


The open drain, which is uſual for this branch of huſ- 
dandry, is attended with a loſs of land, and neceſſary 


cleanſing every two years; but the conered drain will laſt 


a dozen or fifteen times as long, and give back the diſ- 
vurſement for it (by ſaving both land and expences) 
in a few years. The latter is deſcribed and recommended 
under the head WEE AT. 
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CHAP. VI. 
HOPS AND VINES. 


I. 1 P 8. 


JIN this production, particular regard! is to be had to 


the ſituation, the ſort of hop, with the poling and 
drying them, the foil, and the keeping the alleys and 


hills wel prepared. 
Spring is the time for dreſſing the hills; ok of which 


1s to have two quarts of ſuitable manure rendered into 
the earth finely and without lumps. The intire mixture 
of the manure with the earth keeps the roots from the 


injuries of a dry ſeaſon, worms, &c. and gives ſtrength 


and vigor to the vines, making them ſhoot apace and 
yield a large product. When they are almoſt ready to 


blow, pour two quarts of manure liquor on each hill, 


at a little diſtance from the vines; but be careful not 


to touch the vines with the liquor, and to uſe no more 
than the quantity directed. 


The hop of the ſuckers or off ſets are to be planted 
in March, according to the commencement of fine 


ſpring weather, after the hills are raiſed and cleared of 


the weeds, &c. The hills are to be in rows at conve- 
nient diſtances, with alleys or ſpaces between the rows 
for horſe and hand hoeing ; which operations are the 


Chief charge in the hop huſbandry, and muſt be given, 


to looſen and hollow the earth tor the better nouriſhment 
of the plantation, and to remove and prevent the growth 
of the graſs and weeds. The plants are to be eight 


or ten inches long, and three or four joints in each 
of them. Theſe being ready, the holes for the ſets arc 
to be dug a foot deep, and the ſame over, to make the 


earth light and eaſy for their ſhooting. Two or three 


roots are to be depoſited in the middle of each hole, and 


held 1 in the hand till che carth. 1 ls returned, which is to 
be 


„„ MW | 
be preſſed about the roots; the ſame end being placed 
uppermoſt, which grew ſo before, and their tops laid 
level with the ground. When the beds are made large, 
a ſet is ſometimes put at each corner. ER Oy 
When the hop vines are grown two feet high, they 
are to be bound with ruſhes, or long graſs, to their 
poles, which are to be placed ſtrong in the ground, to 

0 guard them againſt over-ſetting by the wind, and da- 


a WM maging the vines and roots in their fall. The poles 
d WW muſt lean outwards, to prevent too much ſhadineſs, 
which is occaſioned by the vines intermingling and 
b growing together, and hinders their bloſſoming and 
0 Wl ripening. The weeds muſt be diligently watched and 
e removed from about the beds or hills; and in dry ſea- 
e ſons the hills ſhould be watered, their ſides being placed 
h hizheft, that the roots may have the greateſt portion or - 
d moiſture from the rain or water falling on them 
0 The blowing and belling ſeaſon is towards the end of 
, July, and they ripen about the end of Auguſt, or com- 
bt mencement of September at fartheſt. „ 

. 


The plant, when ripe, imparts a fragrant ſmell ; 
} Brown fhades the ſeed, and duſtiſb looks the bell. 
: 


When they turn browniſh, either in ſeed or bell, they 
begin to pluck; and as great loſs is ſuſtained by the 
wind's ſcattering them, the buſineſs muſt be ſhortened 
by increaſing the number of hands employed in gather- 
ing. If any of the vines grow on two poles, they muſt 
be divided at two or three feet diſtance from the hills, 
that their cutting may neither draw the ſtrength of the 
root too much, nor cauſe the vine of the hop to bleed. 
A ſquare blanket, or hair cloth, faſtened at the cor- 
ners upon ſhort ſtaves or poles, may receive the hops. 
as they are picked; and where there is convenience, a 
temporary covering erected over the pickers is adviſa- 
ble, to defend both them and the hops from the vio- 
lence of ſtorms and the heat of the ſun, with which the 
picking may go on more uninterruptedly. Otherwiſe, 
little is to be drawn and cleared at a time, for the in- 
_ H 2 terpoſition 
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terpoſition of wind and rain may greatly decreaſe the 
crop. 

Hops muſt not be gathered while the dew is on them; 
nor ſhould they be over-ripe, as they loſe their green 
fog. and fail in — and product by ſtanding too 
ong 

They are dried in malt kilns, by laying them a ſoot 
thick, for the ſpace of twelve hours ; bur no ſmoke is 
to come near them.—After coming from the kiln, they 
muſt be laid in ſome room to roughen (otherwiſe they 


crumble) ; and being thus prepared, they are put up in 
bags, and will keep ſeveral years. 


The hop malady, called the Mould, feldom 8 


thoſe that have the ſoil in fine tilth and good order for 
admiſſion of the air and rains to the roots of the plants; 


but is found where the ſurface of the land is hard ſet and 
flat, which retains the water, from wheace this noxious 


effluvia or damp is derived and tranſmitted. 


The poles, when dry, ſhould be laid in a ary houſe, 


| til the ſeaſon re returns for their being wanted. 


2. 3 N * 8. 


THE land for a vineyard may be choſen where the 


bramble grows; it ſhould be wx Big ſandy, and laying 
to the ſouth or ſouth eaſt, if on the declivity of a hill 
che more preferable. If it have a chalky bottom, or be, 
toward the ſurface, a little ſtony, ſo as there are no 
{prings in it, it will not hinder the plant from thriving; 
nor will the hot and dry ſoil be unfavorable, if it be free 
from the heath. 

On very rich ſoils, unfruitful branches with inſipid 
leaves abound, and but little fruit is diſcerned; but, the 
barren and poor land ſtops the roots from ſhooting deep 
into the earth, and occaſions their ſpreading toward its 


ſurface, where they derive pregnancy from the refreſh- 


ing dews and ſhowers, the cheering ſun and invigorating 
apart,” which have 0 many — in their delicate 
: "pres? ; 


ths 
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pores; and thus the joints are ſnort, the leaves not ſo 
juxuriant, and the quantity of fruit greater. 


To rid the vines of the morning dews ſoon, and to 


have them on late in the evening, the vineyard is to be 
planted eaſt and weſt. 5 


In planting, firſt, procure ſuch ſets as will come 
carly and be ſoon ripe; then dig trenches near a foot 
deep, at near a yard diſtance for the eaſier giving the 
neceſſary labor and work in the different ſeaſons of the 


year. Theſe trenches are to be of an equal ſize and 


height; then ſet your plants, which are to be ſixteen or 
eighteen inches in length, having three or foureyes of the 
young wood on them The parſley, early black grape, 
and the ſmall muſcadel, are generally deemed the beſt 
kinds for producing. Place them in the bottoms of 
the trenches, a little ſloping, and cover them three or 
four inches with the mould; then level the ridges ſo 


that the ſets may juſt appear above the ſurface. Tou 


may, after this, plant the ſets rather more than two feet 


from each other; and then ftrew ſome manure along 
me ridges (but not too thick) which will preſerve _ 
them. In the winter ſeafon, uſe weeding and hoeing ; 


and when they begin to ſhoot, put props either of hazel, 
or other kind of wood, about four feet in length and 
about three inches round, on the north ſide of the 


plant. If any ſuckers riſe from the roots, cut them off; 


but leave thoſe on which grow from the ſtem : This is 


to be done in May and June, when you will diſcover _ 
what branches are to be left for the next year. Then 
tie them to the prop; and at the ſame time, in the heat 


of the day, prune, break, or crop the branches, but do 


not cut them, becauſe the wounds with a knife, &c. are 
injurious. Thus treat them till their fourth year; for 


before that time comes about with them, you will have 
but little fruit. When the plants bear well, three or 
four ſhoots may be left to each, with about four eyes; 

but as they advance in age, fix or more may be left. 
Pruning 1s to be given the latter end of December or 
earlyinJanvary,and the vines not ſuffered to be higherth W 
the 
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beſt in January, June and Avguft, 


* 1X ix 
the props. All the ſmall ſhoots thatare not likely to bear 
good fruit, are to be pruned ; then tie the maſter branch 
with a tender ozier, about a foot from the earth, and 


dend the top of the vine from the next prop, about two 


feet from the ground, that the ranks may appear in neat 


| form, or like an arch. The ſhoots are particularly to 
be tied from the eyes left the preceding year, as the 
new ſhoots will not bend, and a little matter breaks 


them, by which all the fruit they might produce will 
be loſt. When the fruit is ſet, and appears as large as 
thor, crop off the top of the ſhoots, and leave only two 


Joints above the bunch; but take care always to preſerve 


the ſtrongeſt ſhoots for the next year : This ſhould be 


performed in June, or the latter end of May, if the 


feaſon prove Kind, at which time prune off the water 
ſhoots. Then, in Auguſt, when the fruit begins to 


ripen, break off ſuch ſhoots as are grown too thick 
ſince your laft pruning. The fruit muſt be a little 
| ſhaded from the ſun's heat in the day, as well as from 
_ nightly dews, which fall much at this ſeaſon cf the 


year. In January, when you prune, cut off the old 
wood cloſe to the ground, and ſupply the place with 


the beſt of the young wood, which was left four feet 
| high, and order it as before. 


When the vineyards want fertilizing, ftrew ſome 


manure on the ridges and about the ground between 
the rows of the props, in the month of November, 
_ wherewith the earth will be meliorated through the 
whole winter, the roots of the vine be greatly ſtrength- 
ened, and the froſt prevented from piercing them. 5 

teen buſhels of manure is to be uſed on an acre of the 


ix- 


vineyard. »2 iI | 
Vines that are planted againſt a wall, pale, or hovſc, 
may be kept to any height the owner pleaſes, or the 


place will permit. The pruning is to be performed in 


the manner above mentioned; but theſe are to be cut 


in the middle of the joint, when pruned, which is done 


When 
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When theſe want refreſhment, they are uſually wa- 
tered with two quarts of manure liquor to each root; 


which being carefully kept off the ſtocks and diſperſed 


only near the roots, makes the vine vigorous in putting 


forth, and the ſhoots ſtrong. The ſame application is 


to be made at Midſummer, when the grapes are ſmall, 
which nouriſhes the roots, and conduces to a r 


plenty of fruit. 


If the ſeaſon be wet when you gather, and the grapes | 
not perfectly ripe, preſs the green juice into hoy 


and place it in a warm vault, and it will become mel- 


low; or if it do not, a ſtove or other machine muſt be 
provided in the vault or cellar, the heat of which will 
cauſe a fermentation, and ripen the wine to a fit ſtate 
tor drinking. 

All green wines ſhould receive this mellowing quali- 
fication before they are drank, as very ill effects haue 


been 3 on their uſe withaut i it. 


CHAP. WI. 
FOREST TREES. 


1. . 


THE wood of this tree is durable, and ae 
into divers parts of houſes, as well as wrought into 

ſeveral neceſſary implements and utenſils for their in- 
ternal furniture. 


Nuts for ſced are prepared, iſt, by ſpreading them 


to ſweat, in September, between layers of dry ſand; 


2dly, having provided a lye from manure, and put theſe 
into it, choice is to be made of thoſe only which ſink 
to the bottom; zdly, by drying the choſen ones for a 
month ; then fanding them; after which they are to be 
laid to dry again, cill the beginning of tlie ſpring. They 
——_— 
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64 W AL NU T. 
are then to be ſet in rows as you would beans, putting 
them into the holes with their points upwards, where 
they are to be left two years; and when they are moved, 

ĩt muſt be about November. But they may be planted 
at firſt, where you deſign they ſhould ſtand, having or- 
dered them in the manner above directed. 
A light ground, or moiſt gravel, favors the growth 
in moſt eligible degree; though they thrive in clays, 
and almoſt any kind of foil. Hills, or their declivities, 

even to a north expoſure, will bring a good tree and 
fruit, if care be taken to keep the weeds off at their 
firſt planting. 

The cheſnut tree ought to obtain more Frequent ſtand- 
ing in parks; as reſembling the tallneſs of the oak, and 
bearing a fruit that ſerves extremely well for fattening 
deer, which cat them with avidity, and _— good 
fleſh thereby. 

The horſe- chefout tree may be planted as affording 
a moſt delighttul ſhelter, in ſummer, to workmen in 
_ buſineſſes uſually performed in the open air. They 
may alſo become the ſupport of paling, and will anſwer 
as ſo many oak poſts, where much paling is required, 

having mortices cut in them to receive the ends of the 
rails, at the ſame time that the tree lives and produces 

a fruit, though ſomewhat bitter, yet larger than the 
Fooet cheſnut, and equally fit for both deer and hogs, 

which take to it as a food with good appetite, and, the 
latter eſpecially, fatten faſt thereon, 

The nuts for this growth muſt be planted and tranſ- 
planted in a nurſery, till the young trees are eight or 
ten feet high; when, having their leading or maſter 


ſhoot on, they may be replanted in the place intended 
for their future ſtanding. 


2. W A L N U . 


TO obtain thriving trees of this name, gather ſome 
nuts from one that is proſperous, and in its prime 
£ fate of bearing, which lay in a room to dry, and 


turn 
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urn them ſometimes with a broom. Early in October, 


ook them into ſand that has been a little moiſtened with | 


manure liquor or lye, and let them remain in it till 
Chriſtmas, which is the time they begin to ſpear. Do 
not ſteep them; but having ſtripped off the huſks at the 
end of January or beginning of February, ſet or ſow 


them, and ſtrew above ſoine furzes that have been 
broken or chopped ſmall, as a preſervation from rats 


and mice, waich otherwiſe prejudice the ſhell while 
tender. 

It is moſt ſuitable to this tree, to be planted at firſt 
in the place deſigned for it, as it very ill endures ſhift- 
ing or moving. 

The walnut edelights | in a rich, ſandy ground, inclining 
to a chalky marle; and will thrive better if protected 
from north witds, though it is favored more by cold, 

than by exceſſive heat 


If the under bouzhs of this tree are lopped off, it will : 


run up to a great height, though it is long in arriving 


at a completion of its growth. There is an oil in uſe 


with painters and others, made from it; beſides which, 
the timber 1s good and in requeſt for many well- known, 
lerviceable purpoſes, and, at its due age, becomes very 
bulky and valuable. Theſe, with the annual product of 
its admired fruit, are conſiderations which ſhould excite 
a more frequent culture of it. 


2 fertile manure laid on it once in two or three years, 
which waſh it into the ſoil with adyantage. Hoeing and 
to ſix feet high; and with budding, it bears che ſooner, 
+ HAZEL 
UNDER the term hazel ſeveral forts of nuts are 


comprehended, viz. the white and red filberts, the 
>paniſh, and the large cob nut. 


To forward this vegetable, the ground in which the 
ſhoots run is to be kept continually well pulverized, and 


particularly againſt the fall of the firſt winter rains, 


pruning muſt conſtantly be given, till the tree comes 
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becauſe there is always a market for them. 


„ 5 KK x, 
Filberts would anſwer well, planted near London (or 
ſo that the carriage thither comes but to ſmall amount“, 
The _ 
grow on almoſt any ſoil, if well tilled and ma nured] 
the ſets are tranſplanted at an eaſy expence; and, if the 
ſuckers are pulled from the roots in proper time, thc 
fruit will be conſiderable in quantity and quality. 
Lou may ſow the hazel ſeed in a furrow, about the 
end of February. The furrow is to be dug ſix inches 
deep, and when covered, ſome good manure is to be 
ſcattered on it, which will: make the roots ſtrike out 
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with vigor, and increaſe very much. 


| Mice, if they get at them, will devour the kernels of 


this ſeed, and froſts prove unfriendly to it; wherefore, 


to avoid complaint by the latter, defer ſowing till afte: 


the froſts are gone; and vſe a ſimilar ſecurity to that 
recommended for the walnut againſt the depredations 
of the former. 


This tree is ſometimes cut into hedges, at other times 


| arched into a ſhade for walks. The wood is employcd 


in a variety of works by country POE: 


4 N L B E R R Y. 


THE mulberry grows on a very hardy tree, in clay 


and gravel ſoils. [x is of two ſorts or colors, viz. white 
and red, which are large and full upon the branches ot 


the tree, and pleaſant to the taſte when ripe. A cooling, 


delicate wine is ſometimes made of them; they are alſo 


of uſe in medicine, and their leaves are a neceſſary food 
for ſilk worms. The wood is of a cloſe grain, and will 
endure and reſiſt wet as ably as oak. 

This tree may be raiſed of layers from the ſuckers in 
ſpring ; and alſo grafted in the ſpring; or from the 


ſeed, which 1s obtained. ; in a better ſtate for vegetation 


in the dung of hogs or fowls, that have eaten the fruit, 
juſt as holly, &c. are found capable of a quicker change 
to ve Setation, by fowls eating their ſeeds, than by thei 
lin 3 
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ſunply lying in the ground, unleſs the ground is ren- 
dered rich and warm by manure and tilth for them. 


Waen the young trees appear above ground, moiſten 


thema little, leſt che ſun's heat prove too dry for them. 
keep them clear of weeds till they are ſtrong enough to 
preſerve themſelves; and prune them of the fide bou Zhs 
during the firſt five years, at the end of which they 
are to be tranſplanted into the places deſigned for 
them. --- 
At their firſt ſowing, ſtrew ſome manure thinly over 


thein, waick WII. hallen their growth and enrich the 


frult, 


Ci 3 K 


T HE elder tree is very eaſily raiſed. Cuttings from 


it, eight inches long and an inch and a half round, are 


{tuck ; in the ground in February, which take root, and 


oot ſucceſstully, if it be not of too dry a nature. The 
earth is to be lightened about the young tree, and ma- 
nure laid on it above the roots; with a watering now 
and then, in very dry ſeaſons. It grows in ſmall ſpace, 
and will bear berries in the firſt year ſometimes ; or, 

when tranſplanted, in the ſecond, at fartheſt, 

The fruit is of two colors, viz. white and red; 1 
the wine made of them is much known, and in good 


eſteem. If made of the latter, it ſerves as a cordial in 


winter, when mulled as port or claret; and when pro- 


duced with uſe of the former, it reſembles the white 


French Frontiniac in color and quality. 
The red berries are alſo boiled in a high- colored, and 


the white in a pale wort; when, with the aſſiſtance of | 
other proper ingredients, they compoſe a pleaſant, = 


wholeſome liquor, 


4. CHAP. 
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The general MAN AGEMENT of FRUIT TREES. 


HOUGH the manner in which fruit trees are rat iſed 
is generally from ſeed, they dre frequently propa- 
gated by craiting ſcions or branches of one fruit on the 
body of a plant of different pruduction. 
When trees have been raiſed from ſeed in a nurſery, 
and tranſplanted to ſome place where they grow well and 
produce g ao fruir, fome of their branches may be cut, 
at the proper ſeaſon, and inſerted with ſucceſs, even in 
trees which Rorith in a ground otherwiſe unt favorable! to 
ſucn inſerted or inoculated fruit. 

In tine of tr: an'p! anting, take care neither to 3 k the 
roots, nor to ſuſfer the young > thread-like fibres to diy 
too much, Jett you hurt the fife of the tree, theſe being 
the grand vehicles or conveyancers of its nouriſhmen: 
and ſupport. if they are ſet too deep in wet and moilt 
lands, they are chilled, and periſh by them; and if 
Planted too high in a dry ground, the ſun, wind and dry 
weatl.er have too great power on the root, and ſtop it 

in its prog reſs of ſhooting into the earth. Room 1s to 
be given them for convenient ſpreading of their heads, 
and receiving the genial influences of the ſun and ait 
for their improvement; and they are to be ſupported 
with ſtakes, &c. till they have ſtruck roots ſufficient in 
depth and number to bear them up get hindrance of 
growth by winds or cattle. 

All broken roots are to be cut off before they arc 
planted; and likewiſe a ſmall part of the preſent years 
ſho ts or fibres: This is to be done between Septemve! 

and March; but when performed late in March, and 
followed by drought, watering will be neceſſary, other- 


wiſe, the plants will langviſh and die; as alfo, 2 
ern. 
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FRUIT TREES-- bg 


fern, weeds, or wet ſtraw, laid about the tree, will be 


{lutary, and ſhield it from prejudice by too dry a foil. 

Tf the tree be bark-bound, or thrive not, draw the 
point of a knite from the fork to the budding or grafting 
part, fitting the bark in three or tour places on the 
body of the tree. = Ts 


Great care and attention 1s to be given after the tree 


is ſet and in a growing ſtate, to direct and form the 
branches into 2 neat and proper courſe, which they will 


then retain. A wall or pale tree is to be managed ſo as 
to have branches ſpreading againſt either, in an upward 


ſloping direftion from the roots to the top of the tree. 
The watcr ſhoots deprive the bearing branches of 


proper ſap, and mult, therefore, on diſcovery, be cut 


olf; unleſs when a part againſt a wall is naked, then 
cave one or more of theſe branches to fill up the void 


place, ſo as to make the tree uniform the enſuing year. 


Standard trees are, likewiſe, to be pruned of the 


many uſeleſs ſhoots which only fill the head of the tree, 


and deprive the fruit of part of its nouriſhment: As 


they return every year, ſo fcon as the tree has got a ſuf- 
iicient head, they mult be pruned off; in order to ex- 
poſe the ſruit to the ſun, which ripens and haſtens its 
maturity. 


Want of diligence, is ſometimes the occaſion of the 


trees being covered over with moſs, and when they are 
neglected in this caſe they become unſightly, and are 
often cut down. To remedy this evil, ſcrape off the 


moſs from the body and branches, with a horn or wooden 
knife, to prevent wounding, and after the next ſhower 


of rain has fallen, rub them with a hair or woollen 
cloth, to clear them intirely from the moſs : This gives 
the tree liberty for exſudation of the ſap, and cauſes it 


to recover, and bear fruit. Thus, in orchards, a fruit 
tree, ſeemingly barren, by having its branches pruned 


near the fork, and one branch only left on to draw the 


lap, will, in two or three years, if the interference of 


bad ſeaſons prevent not, have a fine head, and yield 


To 


abundance of fruit, 
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70 ASPARAGUS. 


To prevent wet from rotting the bodies of trees afte- 


19 


pruning, the upper part of the branch is to cover the 
under with a lloping projection. 


In manuring for fruit trees of large gr owths, two 
yours ſor each mult be very well mixe d with earth dug 
from the hole for the tree; or one quart for ſmaller 
ones; winch muſt be fine, and not ſuffered to lie in the 
earth in lumps, A little plain mould may be laid about 
the root, that the manure may not penetrate to it im- 
mediately, becauſe it then is prejudicial ; but when it 
lies a while in the earth, and ſoaks gradually towards 
the roots, with watering, rain, &c. it becomes a pig 
per, healthful nouriſher. 


If trees that have been planted be time, ſtand in 


need of refreſning at their roots, dig the ſurface of the 
earth to make it looſe, then put two quarts of manure 
round the roots, at a ſmall diſtance from the body, which 
will find a quick paſſage into the earth, and be greatly 
mn afiftant, with dews and rain, to vegetation. This may 


be done twice a year, viz. in ſpring, when the trers 


bloſſom; and at midſummer, when the fruit begins to 
be large: the former application is beneficial in reſpect 
of the ſap for the bloſſom, and the latter invigorates it 
for the perfection of the fruit. Manure liquor may ſerve 
with equal ſucceſs; but no more ĩs to be uſed at a time, 
nor may the plants receive it oftener than twice a ycar, 
leſt a hurt, inſtead of a benefit, be derived from 1 it. 
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SPARAGUS j is to be raiſed in beds about fr * 


wide, and of any convenient or ſuitable length. A 
trench is to be dug three feet deep; this is to be filled 
vith rotten _ that is almoſt become a mould, or wich 
horſe 


. 
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TAL DS. 71 
horſe dung not rotted, which muſt be trodden down as 
kard at the bottom as poſſible; then, within a foot from 


the top, put ſome mould finely ſifted, till the bed is 


high enough to receive the plants, which muſt, at leaſt, 

be {ix inches above the ſurface of the ground, the plants 
being a year's growth ; then put four rows of the plant 
in each bed, about eight inches aſunder, till the length 
of your rows is completed. Let them remain thus two 
years ere you cut them, and they will be the ſtronger 
and better; ſome do not cut them till the third year is 


expired. When the roots are planted, as above direc- 
P P 


ted, lay manure thinly over the beds, which will ſoak 
into the earth with the rains and dews; this is to be 
performed, twice a year only, as well on the old as 
new beds, which ſtrengthens their growth, and occa- 
ſions an increaſe of their heads. 

Another method, is, to make a bed of fine and well- 


ſifted mould, with holes about two inches deep and 


eight inches aſunder; three or four of the ſeed are to 
be put into each of theſe holes, and to be left to grow- 
without tranſplanting; but manure the ground twice 
a year, as in the former direction: with this conduct 
you not only prevent the check and hindrance of the 
growth of the young plants, which happens on their 
being removed, but are a year forwarder i in their pro- 
duction. 


SL e 


WHEN the beds for ſalads are marked out and pre- 
pared, ſift ſome manure finely over them, or rake it 
into the earth, ſo as they may be intirely pulverized 
together; then ſow the ſeed, and afterward give ano- 
ther raking ; then ſtrew or ſift ſome more manure very 
thinly on che land, to preſerve the ſeed from flugs, &c. 


which attack the plants as ſoon as they appear above 


the ground, and, where not prevented by this mean, 


frequently deſtroy whole beds. 


In tranſplanting ſalads, for improvement of their 
growth, the intended beds arc to recclyt good prepara- 
tion, 


72 ONIONS, LEEKS, CUCUMBER, &. 

tion, that is, the earth and manure muſe be render} 

very fine together, through a fieve if poſſible ; and thus 
the plants will be larger and more delicious for eating, 


25 


and their growths eſcape uninjured * Nh ns dec. 
" both! in and on the earth. 


bs ONIONS, 'LE EKS, &c, 
THESE are to be ſown in beds in February or March, 


on a warm ground where it may be had for them. After 
the ſeed 1s ſown, lome manure mult be thinly ſtrewed 
over the beds; but ſow not too early, as the froſt ſome- 

times takes them, and then the whole mult be ſown for 
again. 

Alfter the onions, leeks, &c. are come up, if they 
appear too thick, they are to be thinned, by pulling 
them for eating, or tranſplanting : but the lecks, eſ- 

ecially, when drawn for tranſplanting, are to have 

Flex of a good depth, and a little manure well mixcd 
with the earth of fem. 

Auguſt is the ſowing time for winter onions, which 
gives them time to come up before the cold weather is 
| and of theſe, when thinned, the remainder will be 
good the ſummer following. If they ſeem to grow too 

_ ſtrong in the blade, tread them down with your foot, 
which proves a check to the ſap, at the ſame time 
that it increaſes and enlarges the root. 


FE CUCUMBER, Kc. 


gardens, viz. the common kind, the white one, and 
the long green one. The firſt is what is brought to 
market in England; the ſecond 1s the common Dutch 
1 kind, and is greatly preferable to ours, as being much 
_ firmer, and having fewer ſeeds; and the third is better 
1, even than that, but it is raiſed with difficulty. 
The common one is raiſed at three different ſeaſons 
of the year; the firſt is on hot beds, under garden 


frames, 


Garlic, ſhalots, &c. are fown 1 in the above manner. 


THERE are three ſpecies of this lan cultivated in 
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CUCUMBER;  &c- 73 
damos, for early fruit; the ſecond is under bell or 
EY ft glaſſes, which is for the middle crop; aad the 
tnird is on the common — which is for a late 
crop, or to pickle. 

The cucumbers which are ripe before April are un- 
wholeſome, being raiſed wholly from the fermentation 
of dung, not by the ſun's hear. Thoſe ripe in April 
are good fruit, and are raiſed in the following manner: 
toward Chriſtmas, or the beginning of January, a quan- 

tity of freſh horſe dung mult be procured, with the lit- 


ter among it, and a {mall proportion of ſea-coal aſhes 


ſhould be added to it. In four or five days tizz dung 
will begin to heat, at which time a littie of it may be 
drawn flat on the outfide and covered with two inches 
thickneſs of good earth: this muſt be covered with a 
bell glaſs, and after two days, when the earth is warin, 
tar leeds muſt be fown on it, covered with a quarter 
of an inch of freſh earth, and the glaſs then ſet on again. 


ne glaſs muſt be covered with a mat at nights, and 


in iour days, the young plants will appear; when theſe 
xe ſeen, the reſt of the dung muſt be made up into a 
bed for one or more lights. This muſt be three feet 
thick, and beat cloſe together, and covered three inches 


deep with fine freſh earth; the frame muſt then be put 
on, and covered at night, or in bad weather with mats. 
When the earth is hot enough, the plants from un- 


der the bell muſt be tranſplanted into it, and ſet at 


little raiſed to give air to the plants, and turned of- 
en, to prevent the wet from the ſteam of the dung 


watered at times, with water ſet on dung till as warm 
dive them great additional ſtrength. If the bed be not 
not enough, ſome freſh litter ſhould be laid round its 


ſides; and if too hot, ſome holes ſhould be bored into 
ſeveral parts of it with a ſtake, which will let out the 


K „ coolneſs, 


— 


two inches diſtance. The glaſſes muſt be now and then 
rom dropping down upon them. The plants muſt be 


as the air in the frame: and as the young plants grow 
up, the ſtalks of them ſhould be earthed up, which will 


heat ; and when the bed is thus brought to a proper 
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74 CUCUMBER, &<c. 


coolneſs, the holes are to be ſtopped up again wit]; 


freſh dung. When theſe plants begin to ſhoot their 


third, or Tough leaf, another bed muſt be prepared fo: 
them like the firſt, and when it is properly warm through 


the earth, the Plants of the other bed muſt be taken up, 
and planted in this, in which there muſt be a hole in 


the middle of each light, of about a foot deep, and 


nine inches over, filled with light and fine freſh earth, 
laid hollow and in form of a baſon: in each of theſe 
holes there muſt be ſet four plants; theſe muſt be, for 
two or three days, ſhaded from the ſun, that they may 


take firm root; after which they muſt have all the ſun 


they can, and now and then a little freſh air as the wea- 


ther will permit. When the plants are four or five 
inches high, their ſtalks ſhould be gently pegged down 


toward the earth, in as different directions as may be 
from one another, and the branches afterward produced, 
ſhould be treated in the ſame manner. In a month 
after this, the flowers will appear, and, ſoon after, the 
_ rudiments of the fruit. The glaſſes muſt now be care- 
fully covered at nights, and in the day time they ſhoulu 


have gentle waterings, ſprinkling over the whole plants. 
Theſe will produce fruit till about midſummer, at which 
time thoſe of the ſecond crop will come in to ſupply 


their place: : theſe are to be raiſed in the ſame manner 


as the early crop, only they do not require ſo much 
care and trouble. This ſecond crop ſhould be ſowed 


in the middle, or towards the end of March. 


The ſeafon for ſowing cucumbers for the laſt crop, 
and for pickling, is toward the latter end of May, when 
the weather is ſettled: theſe are ſown in holes dug to 


a little depth, and filled up with fine earth in form ot 
a baſon, eight or nine ſeeds in each hole. Theſe will 
come up in five or fix days, and till they are about 2 
week old, are in great danger from ſparrows ; after this 


they require only watering now and then, and keeping 


clear from weeds. There ſhould be only five plants 


left at firſt in each hole, and when they are grown d 


little farther up, the worſt of theſe is to be pulled of 
—— 
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for of this crop will begin to produce fruit in July. 
gb Melons are ſometimes raiſcd with the mowing of 
b, MW graſs walks, or weeds cut green, and put in a hole 
in MW that will contain a buſhel or more; the grafs is to be 
nd MW trod in cloſe, and covered with good mould, well ſift- 
th, ed, fix inches deep; and a bell glaſs ſer at the top: 
eſe when the fermentation begins, put in the ſeed for me- 
or MW lons; and in this way they will be very good. To pre- 
ay vent ſlugs, &c. from coming near the plants, after the 
un beds have been prepared as above, ſtrew a little manure 
a- lightly over them. 5 a” = : 
ve The ſeed for the Pumpion is put into the ground about 
n the end of April, at about a finger's breadth; and if it 
be be fown on an old dunghill, it will ſpread and grow, 

e- KITCHEN and medicinal herbs are fown in the 
Id ſpring. Prepare the beds for them, as before directed; 
$. and after the ſeed for each ſort is ſown, ſift ſome manure 
h over the beds, which will defend the ſeed from flugs, &c. 
ly give vigour to the plants in ſtriking their roots, and add 
er to the ſeveral ſpecies in their ſeeds; for, with the ſhow- 
Ii ers and dews that fall on the beds thus manured, a ni- 
d trous quality is deriyed to the vegetable life, which 


advances and improves it. Alſo, the fine pulverization 
of the ground with digging, ſifting, &c. permits the 


and rain in a more beneficial degree. But all ſtones, 
&c. are to be removed from the ground before theſe 
leeds are ſown, as they obſtruct the plants in ſpreading 
and receiving their nouriſhment, Ms E 
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that there may finally remain only four. The plants 


plants to ſhoot with greater caſe, and receive the dews 
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1. TULIP, and other BULBOUS ROOTS. 
THE ground for the tulip is to be a light or ſandy 
.*- earth, which is alſo to be ſifted very fine; for, the 
fibres of the plant are fo ſmall and tender that they can 
not ſhoot forth where there is the leaſt obſtruction, an- 
in this cafe the bulb will not thrive. When the ground 
is prepared, which ſhould be done about the end of 
Auguſt or beginning of September, fet the roots fon: 
inches deep, and at four inches diſtance from each 
other, to allow them liberty and room for putting forth 
their ſhoots or fibres, which will increaſe and ſtrengthen 
the rcot, and give the bloſſom a better appearance. 
In planting, keep tlie bulb. carefully from the leaſt 
touch of the dung; but afterward, ſcatter ſome manure 
very thin upon the beds, to keep the worms from an- 
_ noying the roots, as well as the flugs from touching 
the leaves, &c. In March, &c. when they come up, 
ſcatter manure. thinly again upon the bed; but take 
Care to keep it off from every part of the leaf. 

The tulip, like moſt of the bulbous kind, whoſe 
| ſtalk and flowers grow from the middle of the bulb, pro- 
duces its bloſſoms or flowers from the old root, which 

it changes every year, | and renews tor its future produc- 
tion. Its increaſe is from the bottom of the roots, and 
the ſtalk that ſhoots from the ſemen in the middle 
of the roots produces a ſtalk, flower, and ſeed, and then 
falls off, as has been juſt obſerved; the new root 1s ge- 
nerated from the bottom of the old root, during the 
vegetation to its productive part, that is, the ſtalk, flow- 
er, &c. which feeds it, till it has quite loſt its force, 
when the ſtalk withers; this is generally in June, or fine 


ſummer weather; and chen, che withered ſtalk remains 
fixed to the new ract or bulb. 


Al 
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All ſpring flowers muſt be planted 1 in autumn or at 


Michac! ks, and thoſe that blow in autumn, &c. in 


-chruary or March. And a little manure ſhould be 
ied or ſtrewed about the plants of all the bulbous kind 
juſt before they come up, to prevent inſects from harbor- 
ing in the roots, &c. 
For different ſorts of theſe bulbous roots, or any of 2 
ſimilar nature, their ſeeds proceed from each particular 
flower; and though the tulip ſeed may be waited for fix 
or ſeven years, if ſaved from good flowers, it will anſwer, 
It has been giving as the opinion of ſome, that the 
farina or duſt in the bottom of one flower, is diſſemi- 
nated by the wind, and received by tranſmutation into 
the ſeed veſſels of another on a different bed; and that, 


by this means a variegation is formed. Others have 


ſuppoſed, that the bee, burrying from flower to flower, 
carries this duſt on its hairy legs, and as it enters and 
departs ſo many, may probably catch up and depoſit 
the ſaid farina or duit, which incorporating with the 


farina or duſt ————— to every particular flower, is 


received into the ſeed veſſels therewith, and occaſions 


the above agreeable effect. Theſe are conjectured to be 


the natural cauſes of the great variety of colors in flowers 
not very diſtant from cach other. 


But for an artificial method of obtaining a variety of 
colors in ſeedling plants, ſuch as thoſe of auriculas, &c. 


that blow at the ſame time, take the tollowing, viz. 


Mix divers ſorts of flowers, which are of the ſame ſeaſon 


of blowing, af the colors preferred, on a bed together; 
and the vegetating leaves and flowers will have the de- 


ſired tints and hues. Thus, a gilded philirea gives the 


lame varied coloring to a jeſſamin in its leaves; and the 


gilded, or orange mint, growing under an apricot tree, 


aded the leaves of it with great diverſity. 


2. "CR O C U 8. 


THERE is a great variety of this flower produced 


irom | its ſeeds, which arc all very hardy, and increaſe ex- 


ccedingly 
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79 IMPERIAL CROWN. 
ceedingly by the roots, if ſuffered to remain ſome yeary 
in the ground. They grow 1n all foils and fituations, 
and are great ornaments to a garden, as they flower 
when ſcarce any thing elſe is up. The fibres of theſe 
roots periſh when their leaves do, and they may, there- 
fore, hike all other roots of this kind, be taken up as 
ſoon as the leaves appear dead, and laid by in a dry place, 
till September, at which time they muſt be planted 
again for the ſpring lowering. They ſhould be planted 
in holes made with a dibble, about two inches deep, 
and at two inches diſtance from one another; then the 
earth, being raked over them, ſhould remain one inch 
deep. If the weather be mild; they will come up in 
January, and in February be in full lower. The leaves 
are ſo ſhort when the flower appears, that it ſeems pro- 
duced on a naked ſtalk, but as that decays, they grow 
to a conliderable length; theſe look unſightly after the 
flower 1s gone, but are not to be cut, as that greatly 
_ weakens the root for the next year's fowering. 


* 


3. IMPERIAL CROWN. 


_ __ THERE are ſeveral diſtin ſpecies of this flower pre- 
| ſerved in the gardens of the curious, all which make a 
very elegant appearance. There are alfo a great num- 
ber of varieties which are propagated from the ſeeds of 
the ſeveral ſpecies, in the ſame manner with thoſe of the 
_ tulip. x | . 7 
When they are thus raifed, the beſt time for tranſ- 
planting their roots is in July or Auguſt, before they 
Puſh forth new fibres; or they may be taken up out ot 
the ground in June, after their green leaves are decayed, 
and kept till Auguſt, and then planted in beds of rich 
earth, with ſome rotten dung buried deep in them. 
The moſt pleaſing method of planting them is at eight 
or ten feet diſtance, in the middle of long flower beds: 
a hole of ſix inches deep ſhould be opened with a ſpace, 
and the root put into it; then the earth is to be put in 
upon it with the hand, the lumps of which muſt be 
” broken; 


AURICU LAS. 79 
broken, and all the ſtones of it picked out. They 
will appear above ground in February, after the above 
management, without further care; and, if the wea- 
ther be mild, grow ſo quick when up, as to flower in 
. As this is uſuaily a windy ſeaſon, it is proper 

o plant ſtakes in the carth to tie theſe plants to, to 
event their being blown down; and it is a good 
caution never to gather the flowers, which much wea- 
kens the roots; they ſhould therefore always be ſuf- 


{cred to die on the ſtalks. The roots ſhould be removed 


once in three years, and their off ſets ſeparated, and 
planted 1 in beds. 


4. A U R 1 £ U L A 8. 
THESE bes -uriful ſpring plants floriſh in April; and are 


viually ſet in the garden in ſmall pots, on ſtands, where 
the rain cannot come, as it waſhes off their mealy and 
pleaſant appearance. Great care and pains are com- 


monly exerted in ris production; and there is no way 


of getting a new face or flower, of any ſpecies of the 


auriculas, but by ſeed; becauſe, the increaſe of old 


plants by their off ſets, of every ſpecies, are generally 
the ſame as the mother plant, and therefore their ſeeds 


ought to be carefully ſaved, as only capable of procur- 


ing a variety. New faces are generally called by the 
names of perſons producing or fancying them, the latter 


being moſtly nobility. 


If the ſeeds are ſown when ripe and a little hardened, : 
they may appear above ground the ſame ſeaſon, before 


the froſt comes and checks them. They are to be ſhel- 
tered under a ſhed during the froſt, and after 1t 1s gone 


returned into the open air. After ſowing, the ſeed is : 
to be watered; for if it be ſuffered to ſtand dry, it will 
not come up till the ſpring; and when it is ſown in 

the ſpring, it muſt likewiſe be kept moiſt; alſo, when 
the young ſeedlings are up in April or May, being 


then 5. 5 they muſt be ſet in the ſhade, leſt the ſun 
over-power and ſcorch them, 
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do NARCISSUS. 

Firſt, in ſowing this plant, the earth is to be ſifted very 
fine, and a covering of willow mould alſo ſiſced hac 
above it; then the feed is to be thinly ſcattered over 
the mould, which will fink deep enough if you pat it 
with the palm of your hand; for if it be otherwiſe put 
too deep in the earth, it will be the longer before 
comes up, and perhaps may never make its appearan 
above the ground, verre is the caſe with many fn... 
ſeeds ſet too low in the earth. As they increaſs 
growth, tranſplant them into other pots or caſes, 
they are able to bear being put in a bed in the garde. 


or into pots to blow. 


This plant thrives well in the follovins p prepared car, 


or compoſition, viz. Six barrowfuls of rotten horh 
cow dung that is become mould, fiited through an 


ſieve; one barrowful of ſand, and one barrowful of 


nure; mix theſe together, and ſift them again, whi 2 
will prevent inſects from harboring in the mould, and 
give the plant a more florid appearance at the time of 


blowing. The parts of the above compoſition may de 
leſſened or increaſed in proportion to the quantity wanted. 


When you deſign to preſerve the ſced, the pots tha 


contain the beſt flowers (from which the ſeeds are to be 
taken), muſt not be ſuffered to remain long under the 
med, as it draws the flowers and weakens the ſtalks ; 
and thus the latter wither when they come to be en- 


poſed to the ſun and air, and the ſeed for the belt flow - 


ers will be loſt for that ſeaſon. 


* NARCISSUS. 


THE narciſs is alſo a ſpring flower, that blows early. 


It is better bought, than raiſed from ſeed, this being 


too tedious a mean of obtaining it, conſidering its 


value or continuance. They require a well ſifted earth, 
with which they grow tall, and bear bloſſoms on their 


heads ; they afterwards yield ſeed, and of theſe many 


new kinds are produced. There is no necd to remove 
this (as! 18 neceſſary every year with ſome other bulbous 
roots), 


„eee 100 


LILY. MARTAGON., RYANUNCULAS. 8r 


tors), wien raiſed from ſred; but as the roots increaſe 


in ſtrength and off fets, teie mut be taken av bay for 
tie fake of room. Theic roots, having a thick coat, 
will defend themſelves and endure lying out of che 
ground as long as any. 5 
After the leaves are cut off from the ground, where 
they grow to flower, &c. it will be proper to ſtrew or 


ſitt ſome manure, as this not only increaſes them, but 
cauſes the roots to ſnoot a ſtrong ſtalk the next ſpring, 


and the ſtalks to have more bloſoms on them. 


6. LILY az4d MARTAGON. 
"THESE flowers oreatly increaſe in a light ſort of 


und which may be manured at ſuch time as the 
leaves of the flowers are of, that is, in July and 
Auguſt, The Dutch Lilium album maculatum, or pur- 
le- -ſtripe lily, has a fine purple-ftripe appearance both 
in the root and flower; but the yellow-ſtripe Lily is in 


great eſteem, becante of its continuance in the leaf 
all the winter. 


The Martagon, being likewiſe a my, has the ſame 


culture in every reſpect as other lilies; but its bloſſom 
is different from the other ſpecies, the leaves returning 
_ outward, whence it has the name of the Turk's turbant 

or curled lily, Some of theſe flowers are yellow, others 


ſcarlet, with various ſpots; there is, beſides, 2 bcauciful 
ſort from: Virginia: all which increaſe much from the 
roots, and may be raiſed from their {cds in the ſame 


manner as the flowers already mentioned. 


7. RANUNCULAS. 


THIS flower, which is extremely avreeable in its 
variety of appearances, requires a tine-lifred mould, 
mixed with a little rotten dung, or mould prepared as 
for the auriculas; which, with a »roportion of manure, 
will increaſe it, and prevent the millipedes, and other 
uſes, from infeſting its root. 
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32 HYACINTE. 


The ſeed, when a little dry, may be ſown in calc; 


or borders, and will endure the winter here, if it be 


not extremely hard; and of theſe, ſome wili appear a: 


ek Hs 


the latter end of the next year, others not till the ſpring 
following. 


The ſorts of cuter now raiſed, are generally 


French, and may be increaſed to any variety With the 
leed, which i 1s ſaved after blowing i iS Over. 


3. HYACINTH. 


THERE are many ſorts of this flower, as the white 


om hy acinth, the blue, and the fleſh-color ; ſome of which 
„ lingle, others double. The ſingle ſort abounds 


more in ſeed, than the double, whereof a new variety 
and a beautiful blowing are eaſily produced; the double 


yields a feed veſſel {cIdom, but then 1t 1s very valuable, 
and the offspring, with care, is an exceeding fine flower. 


The hyacinth is a ſpring flower, of the bulbous Kind, 
with many fibres. The feed for it muſt be ſown in 


caſes or boxes, and ſtand two years before they are re- 


moved; they are then to be tranſplanted into beds of 


loamy mould, that have been finely fitted and well pre- 
pared; not too damp, becaule the roots are naturally 
moiſt; and with little dung, as too much may rot the 
roots. When the leeds are ſown in beds, being {mall 
upon their firſt growth, they are liable to be Joſt, it 


the ground be not ſifted through a very fine ſieve on 
their removal. 

Such of them as blow carly! in the ſpring muſt be put 
into the ground in September, in beds or otherwiſc, 


three inches deep, and four inches aſunder, with a 
ſtrewing of manure over them, to keep the infects at a 


diſtance from the roots; but they muſt never be lei! 


above the ground, for their roots periſh in this caie. 
When they appear, give a ſecond ſtrewing of manure, 


ſo as not to touch the leaves with it; and thus the roots 


will get ſtrength and increaſe, the bloſſoms will be 
more in number, and che flowers larger. 


9 ANEMOXL 4s 


W 1% CN KS 1 


ANEMONE. FRITTILARIA, IRIS. 83 


9. ANEMONE. 


THE. mould for the anemone, or wind flower, muſt 


be loamy; this being dug freſh out of common, or 
cher ground that is not tiff, and mixed with ſome | 


that is good of a different ſort, is further to be mixed 
with manure, in the proportion of one barrowſul to ſix 
of earth; all theſe are to be ſifted, or otherwiſe well 
run together, for preventing little inſects from hiding 
under the roots. 
The ſeed for ſowing is required to be FR and it 
mult be gathered before it is quite ripe, or elſe the 
wind will ſcatter it. If anemonies are planted in boxes 


or pots, with fine mould, their colors appear with many : 


new ſhades. _ 
There are divers forts of this flower, both Engliſh 


and Dutch; though there 1 1s the greateſt variety of the 
latter. | 


'The anemone 1s a foring flower; but there are ſome 


of the Englith ſorts that may be ſet to come up ſeveral 
months, one after another, by beginning to plant them 
from September and proceeding till March; and others 
that will blow from December till May. 


10. FRITTILARIA. 


THE frittilaria blows in April and May, or earlier, 


i! the bed they are planted in has a favorable aſpect. 


There are many ſorts of them, ſeeds from the belt of 


which may be ſown as tulips, and many valuable ones 


will likely be produced thereby. The manuring is to 


be the ſame as before directed. 


11. 1 R 1. 8. 
TIIERE are many ſorts of this flower, which uſually 


blows in May or June. The ſeed is to be ſown in boxes 


or caſes, for two or three years; whea they will be large 
enough to tranſplant into beds, They take a freſh 
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bloom; and particularly, if manure be ſifted over the 


* I. 
- 4 
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flowers, yielding a fine ſcent and gay color. 


rr, rr 


ſifted mould, with a ſmall mixture of freſh earth, and 


dry till wanted, for pots or beds, 


984 SOWBREAD. CARNATION. 
ꝛoamy {0:1 beſt, which, when ſifted fine, cnlarges the 
growth of the cht, and :irrengthens both the ſtalk and 


bed veio:e they make their appearance in ſight, How- 
ever, a little manure mult be given after ſowing, which 
torwards, as well as ſtrengthens the vegetation. 


The toad- flag, or whit 1s called the [ris Calcedenica, 


is admired as a beautiful tower of this claſs. 


12. CYCLAMEN, or SOWBREAD. 


THERE. are both vernal and autumnal flowers of 


this name; with ſeveral other diſtinctions of them. 


This flower ſcatters its ſeeds as ſoon as it is ripe; whence 
many new roots are produced. Its growth is like chat 


of a turnip, round and flat, and may be divided into 
parts, by cutting, for ſo many diſtinct roots; but it 


rain come, or if dry duſt be not ſprinkled on the parts 


of the diviſion, to dry up the moiſture that would iftve, 
they may be loſt. Ihe leaves of this plant appear aft 
the flower 18 COſme up. To make the flowers blow 
_ ſtronger, and increaſe their roots, ſtrew ſome manure 


thin beneath the Icaves, or otherwile over the bed in 
the ſpring before they blow or appear above ground, 


13. CARNATION, r JULYFLOWER. 
INCESSANT puns are uſed to add to the beauty cf 


this flower. There is a numerous diverſity of them, 
which continue ſightly after blowing as long as moſt 


The following earth is in great repute among the 
curious (who plant their carnations in pots, with which 
conduct they have them very large), viz. Take finc 


add drift ſand and manure, in the proportion of one 
barrowful of each of the laſt, to ſix of the mould; mis 
them well together, then pals the whole through a wire 
ſieve, in order to mix it ftill better; it is to be kept 
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= 'The long podded ſort are remarked and admired for 


1] lowing without troudic or burſting; while the round- 
16e poddec require e att-ncvance, the pods of which muſt be 
12 opened to inhæw their bloſſoms to advantage. But many 
12 new faces are raiſed cvery year | from the ſeeds of this 


fi Wer, o that iT LACTEALC 3 almoſt infinttely! In different 
7, Kinds. 
14. 8 HR U Z 8. 


fn preparing the earth for ſarubs, che manure muſt 


be mixed with it fo 25 not to be ictc in jumps; and the 


4 quantity of a pint of manure is to be uſed for each plant. 
. The ſhrubs are then to be planted, wks not very deep. 

C Akter cy have taken root, water "we with manure 

: liquor, twice a year, as other plants, viz. in ſpring 

0 and autumn, which will make them thrive and increaſe 

I both in body and 2ower; but if you have no manure 
c 


liquor, a thin ſprink'ing or lifting of manure, at the 
above t! mes, wi! II anſwer. The large plants may have 


which will not only invigorate thelc trees, but all in the 


p 5 _—_— 


CHAP. 1 
2 A T . 1. E. 
. on RS E 8. 
2 the Cheice of Horſes. 


ſtumble, though he be handſome to look on), examine 
ſtrictly, his teeth, eyes, legs, and wind. And in order 
to know his age, raiſe his upper lip with your finger 
and thumb: if his teeth ſhut cloſe, * is young; but 


a quart of the manure liquor, &. diſperſed about each 
ol them; not too near their ſtocks, nor on their leaves, | 
but ſo only as the roots may be benefitted with it; 


quarter or bed, whether bulbous or of another ſpecies. 


HEN you bargain for a horſe (which you ſhould 


not before you ride him, becauſe he may ſtart and 


if 


36 e 
if they point forward, and their upper and under edges 
do not meet even, he is old; and the longer his teeth 
are (the gums being dry and ſhrunk from them, look 
ing yellow and ruſty), the older he is. 

Ik his eyes are lively and clear, and you can 1 ſee to thei: 
bottom, and the image of your face be reflected from 
thence, and not from the ſurface of the eye, they are good; 
but when muddy, cloudy, or coal black, they are bad. 
If his knees are not broke, nor ſtand bending and 

trembling forward (which 1s called knucklins), his 
legs may be good; but if he ſtep ſhort, and dig his 
toes into the ground, beware of a founder, or at leaſt 2 
contracted back Ginew, 

Ik his flanks beat even and flow, his wind may be good; 
but if they heave double and irregular, or if (while he 
ſtands in the ſtable) he blow at the noſtrils as if he had 

juſt been galloping, theſe are ſigns of a broken wind. 

Next inquire whether he bite, kick, ſtop, or ſtart. A 
Horſe may be ſound, though guilty of all four; and as 
They are not to be diſcovered by barely looking on the 
horſe, I refer you to his keeper concerning them. 

A horſe with thick ſhoulders, and a broad cheit laden 
with fleſh hanging too forward, and heavily projecting 
over his knees and feet, is fitter for a collar than a ſaddle: 
A horſe with thin ſhoulders and flat cheſt, whoſe 
feet ſtand boldly forward and even, his neck riſing ſemi- 
circular from the points of thoſe thin ſhoulders to his 
head, may juſtly be ſaid to have a light forehand, and 
is fitter for a ſaddle than a collar. 5 ; 

Be careful not to buy a horſe that is light-bodied 
and firey, becauſe ſuch ſoon deſtroy themſelves. A. 
horſe is ſaid to have a light body, when he is thin or 
lender in the flank; a good body, when he is full in 
the flank. If the laſt of the ſhort ribs be at a conſider- 
able diſtance from the haunch bone, though ſuch a 
horſe may have a tolerable body for a time, if he be 
much labored, he will loſe it. 

When you are buying, it is common for the owner 
to ay 1 in praiſe of his horſe, that he hath neither ſplint, 


ſpavin, 


RO RS E * $7 
ſpavin, nor windgall. To guard you againſt impoſi- 
tion, thoſe three are thus deſcribed. 

The ſplint is a fixed, callous excreſcence or hard knob, 
growing upon the flat of the inſide or outſide (and ſome- 
times both) of the ſhank bone, a little under, and not 

far from the knee, and may be ſeen or felt. 

The ſpavin is of the ſame nature, and appears in like 
manner on the ſhank bone behind, juſt below the hock. 
The windgalls are ſeveral ſmall ſwellings, appearing 
a little above the fetlock joints of all the four legs. 
They ſcem (in feeling) to be full of wind or jelly; but 
theſe never lame a horſe, whereas the ſpunt and ſpavin 
always do. 

To diſcover if a horſe ſtumble or ſtart—In mountin 
him, keep yourſelf in a profound calm, and let him 
neither feel your ſpurs, nor ſee your whip; when you 
are ſeated, go gently off with a looſe rein, which will 1 
make him careleſs; and if he be a ſtumbler, he will 1 
ſhew it in a ſhort time. 1 

The beſt horſe may tumble; but if a horſe rica 1 
out when he ſtumbles, as if he feared your whip and =—_ 
ſpur, you may juſtly ſuſpect him to be an old offender. 11 
A man ſhould never ſtrike a horſe for ſtumbling or 1 
ſtarting; for, though the provocation be great, the FF 
fright of correction makes him worſe. | 

The forezoing remarks are applied to the general 
appearances on which horſes are choſen or rejected, ” 
time of pur-haſing. For a more particular account of 
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their other natural or acquire ed infirmities, as weil as every L 
diftemper the HoRsE 7s incident to, with the methods of . 
treating them, the rea 2der is referred to the CATTLE KEEPER'S 1 
ASSISTANT ®, 95 * 
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»The CarTTLE Ktzrer's ASSISTANT, Which comprehends the 
treatment and cure of every diſorder incident to Hogses, Oxxx, 
Cows, Calves, Sauser, Lamss, Hocs, and Docs; together 
with obſervations for the choice of them, and rules for their manage- 
ment; by J. Rixcsrev, Eſq; may be had of J. DixweLLt, No. 
148, St. Martin's Lane, near Charing Croſs. Price 15. 64. | 
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Of thei B; ly, Rearing, Oc. 
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IF you have a particular opportunity of a fine ſtal- 
lion when your mare is not naturally diſpoſed to FCCTIVE 
him, or will not ſtand to be covered, give her drin! 
of clarified honey and new milk mixed together; then 
With a bruſh of nettles pat her hinder parts, and imme- 
diately aſter offer her the horſe, and ſhe will receive 
8 

When a mare has ſoaled, you ſhould remove bs 
into the beſt graſs you have that is freſh and unſoiled, 
to make her milk ſpring; and it it beearly 1a the year, 
take care that there be good ſhelter for her, and let 
her colt run with her for the moſt part of the ſummer 
following. 

If your mare have been difficult in foaling, or can- 

not cleanſe after ſhe has foaled, take a quart of old 
ſtrong beer, and boil in it a handful of fennel, with a 
fourth part of the beſt olive oil, and mix them well 
together. Give this to the mare milk-warm, by pour- 
ing it into her noſtrils, and holding thera up, and ſtop- 
ping them cloſe, till ſhe ſtrain her whole body, and it 
will preſently give her eaſe. 

When you intend to wean your foals, take them 
from their dams over-night, and drive them into ſome 
empty houſe, where they may reſt, and the mares be 
free from their noiſe. On the morning following, give 
to every foal, failing, a ſprig or two of ſavin rolled up 
in butter, and let him fait two hours; then give him 
a little meat, ſuch as graſs, hay or chaif, with ſome 
clear water, and repeat this management three days 
ſucceſſively, when he will have forgot his dam. Then 
geld ſuch colt foals as you intend to make geldings; 
and after their ſwellings are paſt, put them with your 
other colt foals in a paſture by theraſelves, and your 
fillics into another by themſelves. Theſe paſtures 
ſhould be ſpacious pieces of ground, where they may 


run till they are fit for the Addie, 
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Of the Feeling, Sc. of Horſes. 


Thin- ſkinned horſes, that have been well kept and 
cloathed, ſhould never be turned to graſs above three 
months in a year, viz. from the beginning of June to 
the end of Auguſt; but thick-fkinned horſes have ſtrong 
coats, which keep out the weather, and it well fed will 
lie abroad all the year. Walking about to feed 
vents ſtiffneſs in their limbs, and treading in the LA 
keeps their hoofs moiſt and cool; however, they ould 
have a hovel to come to at night, or when it ſnows 
or rains. This conduct ſh ou de attended to, as 
preventing the chief of their d. (orders, ſuch as colds, 
the glanders, infiammations of the eyes, ſwellings in 
the body, „ 

Horſes in general may tie taken into the ſtable | in 
October, or November; according as the weather is 
more or leſs rigid. They muſt be well littered with 
wheat ſtraw, while they are fed with hay; but when 
they eat ſtraw, they walte a qu 57 almoſt ſufficient 
to litter them. 

Lucerne is a proper ſummer food for horſes; it will 
go farther than any other graſs, and be much better for 
them. They will eat it green, if well fed, till the end 
of October; and be in good condition with it for con- 
{tant hard work. Straw, or chat, with carrets chop- 
ped, and given in the ſtable, is 2 good winter food, 
from October to February, and the horſes are as ſtrong 
with it as when fed with oats; beſides, the carrots are 
found much cheaper as a food, Where the land will pro- 
duce them. From the middle of February to the end 
of May, hay, with ſome oats, is to be their food. 


2. OXEN, cows, and CALVES. 


De criptions of the beft Cattle for the Pu Peſos of Br 00d, Sc. 
to be obſerved in Purcbæſing. 


WHEN you buy cattle, whether for brood, for 
draught, for the pail, or for fatting, vour firſt care 
ſhould be to have them young. | 
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go OXEN, COWS, av D CALVES. 
For the purpoſe of brood, bulls and cows ſhould be 


of the ſame country, and as nearly as you can of the 
ſame color, red before all others. The bull ſhould 


have a quick and ſharp countenance; large and white 


horns; hairy and rough ears; a forehead broad and curl- 


ed; large and black « eyes; large and white jaws; wide 


ed open noſtrils; blackiſh lips; a dew lap, extending - 


from his nether lip to his fore booths, large, thin, and 
hairy; broad and deep ſhoulders; large and broad ribs; 
a long and large belly; a back ſtrait and flat, even to 


the ſetting- on of his tail, which ſhould ſtand high, be of a 
good length, and buſh-haired; round huckle boncs, ma- 


king his butrocks ſquare; round, and well truſſed thighs; 


ſtrait legs, being ſhort-jointed and full of ſinews; round, 
ftrait and large knees; feet one far from another, not 
broad nor turning in, but eaſily ſpreading; long and 


hollow hoofs; his hide neither hard nor ſtubborn in feel- 
ing, and all the hair of his body thick, ſhort, and ſoft 
as velver.—The cow ſhould have nearly the ſame marks; 
but particularly the ſhould be young, as a cow is unfit for 
| brood after ſhe is twelve years old; her ſtature ſhould be 


high; her horns well ſpread; forche ad broad and ſmooth ; 
body long; belly round and large; udder white, not 
fleſhy, but large and lank, and the tears not more than 


four in e 


For draught or labor, the cattle ſhould be rather of 
a high ſtature, and long bodied; ſound in tail and piz- 


zle; and the hair neither broken nor ſtaring. However, 
the black fort, though commonly of a ſmall make, is 


found to anſwer exceedingly well for labor. 


For the pail, cows of the white and red colors are 
generally moſt profitable; but thoſe of the latter pro- 


duce ber milk and a larger quantity. Theſe ſhould 


be young; high in ſtature; long bodied; with a large 


and ne belly; large, fair and | {ſmooth horns; a broad . 


and ſmooth forchead; udders white, not fleſhy, but 
large and lank, with four teats only. 


The ycunger the oxen or kine are which you buy for 


fatting, the ſooner they will feed. They ſhould have 
ſmooth hair, be well mouthed, and want no teeth, 


for 


pizele (either of which is a ſure ſign of a waſter), they 
will feed; they ſhould have broad ribs, thick hides, and 
looſe fins, for if they are hidebound they will not feed. 


Always buy cattle from a poorer ground than that you 


have to feed them on, and then you may reaſonably ex- 
pect them to thri we with you, but not otherwiſe. 


Of the Management of Bulls, Cnws, and Calves, in Pro- 


ducting, Rearing, Ec. 
There 1s commonly allowed one bull to twenty cows; 


and the bull is not to ſerve above two of them in one day. 


Some adviſe the ſpring as the beſt time for going to 
bull; others the end of July. However, from ſpring to 

winter 1s the period generally adopted, as anfwering the 

beneficial intention of always having ſome to milk. 

In their copulation, care is to be taken that cows are three 
years old at leaſt; if they chance to be with calf before 
that age, they muſt be milked for three days, to prevent 

their udders being ſore, and the calf ſeparated from them. 
The cov is not to be too fat at bulling time, nor during 


has pregnancy; ſhe may therefore be kept in a ſhort. 
paſture, while ſhe goes with calf: but as the bull is re- 


quired to be ſtrong and vigorous, no paſture can be too 
good for him. If a cow be fat at calving time ſhe will 
be in danger, and the calf will be leſs. 
Tou may either wean calvesat ten or twelve weeks old, 
or let them run with their dams all the year; which laſt 
method produces the belt calves. If you wean them at 
ten or twelve weeks, a fortnight before give them ſome 
water put into milk Iuke-warm to drink; and, if it be in 
the ſpring or ſummer ſeaſon, turn them out to graſs, which 
muſt be ſhort and ſweet, not rank. Or, in the winter, they 
may be fed with fine, ſweet, ſoft hay, put into low racks; 
and they ſhovid be houſed in the cold nights, 
Calves intended for oxen may be celded at fifteen or 


twenty days old (in the old of the moon) for then there 


is the leaſt danger to be apprehended. Do not let them 


M 2 .-- the 
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forifthey do though they ſhould be broken both in tail and 


drink the day they are gelt, but nouriſh them with a 
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a2 OXKEN, COWS, axp CALYES. 
little meat. Diet them, tor three davs after, with the 
young bor hs of elm, and tweet graſs, cut tor them; 
and take care they drink not too much. 

Wauatever be tne purpoſe tor which you rear calvec, 


let them not want ftore of good paſture, as in that caſe 
thcir e ch canndt be large. 


Such calves as are ſlipped in four or five ” from the 


change of the moon, are unkit tor Fearing, and mould 
be dil pos ed ot to the butcher. 


Calv es deſigned for the yoke, are not to be broke 


before they are three years old, for icar of a wrench; 
nor after hve, as being then too ſtubborn. 


It a cow, by lying long on the carth, and too foon 


drinking cold water after calving, have her calf haulm 


iwell and lic over the neck of the < bl adder, fo as to hin- 


der her from ſtaling g, or ſtanding on her ſeet i axe two 
lacks, or a window cloth, put it under her body, faſten 


a rope to it, end put it over a beam in the barn, and 


: draw ker up fo as ſhe connot touch the ground with her 


feet; then let a woman ar Int her hand, and work the 


calf hau!m from the blader, that the water may have 
a Paſtage. Give her warin edding, warm drink, and 
Warn clot nes. 

Wen 2 cow cannot clean — Take a large handful of 
pennyroyal, and boil it in three pints of ale; then ſtrain 


it, and put one pound of treacle into it, and Jet 1t juſt 
take it off, put a half-penny-worth of flour of 


boil; 


brimſtone to it, and give it in a horn to the cow. In- 
Mead of pennyroyal you may uſe ſouthern wood. 


If the bags in cows ſnarl or ſwell Take rue and es 


tongue, ſtamp them together, and ſqueeze out the juice; 


mix 1t with a pound of freſn butter from the churn with- 
out ſalt, and make it into an ointment. 


When a ſucking calf ſcours—Take a pint of verjuice, 


and clay that is burnt till it is red, or very well-burnt 
tobacco pipes, pound them to powder, and fift them 
very fine; put to it a little powder of charcoal; then 


blend them together, and give it to the calf, and he | 


Will mend 1 in a night's time for certain. 


In 


n 
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In the Murrain or Flague, utc the following Remedy. 
The herbs angelica and rue, ct each a handful, chopped 
together; tar half a pint, ſoap four ounces, and falt half 
a handful; to be mixed together and made into an 
electary, whereot a quantity the hze of a ſmall egg may 
be given to a beaſt at a time, rubbing its noſe with tar. 
10 prevent a iht eading ot the Murrain in cattle, uſc 
aſunugation either of toba. co, ſulphur, unſlaked lime, 
Fuer coriander ſced, or wild majorain ſingly, or all to- 
gether, laid on buraing coals in chafing Githes, {et at 


proper di ſtances in the cow houies, or among the ox ſtalls, ; 
during the time the cattie are abroad, and ſo that the 


ſtalls may retein ſome of the {meil of theſe i ingredients. 
Frankinccaſe and olidanum may likewiſe be burnt on 
tus occaſi on; and camphire laid here and there about 
aeir ſtalis; beſides which be careful to keep their ſtalls 
clean. e e 
The remedies for the ober diſorders incident to Oxkx, 
Co 58. aud Cal. Vus, are contained in the CarrLE KEEPER'S 
raNr, nenliched in tbe note at tne foo! Fp. 87. 


x o preſerve cattle in health, bleed them ſpring and 


fall, except Foc, when the moon is in the lower ſigns; 
a: © ge them a drench made of the pickle of olives, 


mixed with a 1 bruiſed garlic; and the calves muſt 


: be put abroad to graſs too carl; 


07 thcir Feod, Se. 
The winter food for cows is ſtraw, hay, and turnips: 


they have ſtraw, while they are dry, hay and turnips be- 


fore and after they calve; and hay alone, while butter is 


made for them. They require 4olb. of hay commonly 


in a day; but golb. of turnips will be a neceſſary and im- 
proving quantity for them before calving: but cows 
have their milk improved, and fat faſter, with feeding 
on carrots. Potatoes may be allo uſed as a winter food 
tor Cows; and Lucerne is a cheaper ſummer food for 
them than any other graſs. To ge» butter from 
taſting of turnips, lucerne, clover, &c. ſee the different 


growths, Burnet is a food that gives no diſagreeable 


taſte 
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94 SHEEP and LAMBS. 
the article of food for cows. Calves, whilſt they fuck, 
fleſh white, and make them fat. 


ftone, with many ſorts of food and good management, 
will fatten in three months; whereas, four months 


the more they eat, the faſter and better they tat. For 
the time to fat on turnips, ſee TurNiPs. See allo 
CakRors, and Tarts. .. a 


A fecding not too great, as then they fecd on poiſonous 
weeds, and periſh by the hunger rot; nor too ſmall, as 


color; and the wool not eaſily pulled from the ikin. 


chaps or tongues are mottled with black, the rams eſpe- 


inſide of their lips ſhould be red. 


taſte to the milk of cows, but enriches it beyond any 
common food. See Bukxer, and the ſeveral cultiva- 
tions above menticned, for their various advantages in 


may be fed with barley meal, which will render their 


Beaits fat faſter by a great variety in their food, 
than when kept to two or three; a beaſt from 30 to 50 


will ſcarce be ſufficient, if it have turnips and hay only. 
They eat the more, when their food is changed; and 


3. SHEEP anv LAMBS. 
Of purchaſing Sheep. 


LET the number of ſheep which you purchale be i: 
due proportion to the conveniency you have for their 


the profit ariſing from keeping them is conſiderable; 
and chooſe them from ſuch ſoils as are dry and free 
from evil plants, and from poorer grounds than vour 
own. 5 
Sound ſheep have the following marks, viz. The fibres 


about the white of the eye will be of a bright red, and MW a 
the eye full and clear; the gums firm, and the teeth of p 


a fair color; the fleſh about the breaſt of a red or ruddy 
If you find, on examining their mouths, that their 


cially, do not buy them, for by degrees they will bring 
ou a mottled race, or perhaps many black ſheep: The 


tn p=$© 


In purchaſing ſheep to improve, firſt examine if they 
are found; then let the ewes which you chooſe be nat 
| above 


. 
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above two years old, that being their beſt age for bring- 
in trong and ſound lambs: You may know them if 
they are old by their teeth being worn. The ram, for 
this purpoſe, is in his beſt age from four or five to ſeven 
years. His fleece ſhould be white, deep, greaſy and 
cloſe; his body large, forehead broad, ſkin of the ſame 
color with his wool, eyes full and ruddy, ears large; 
ſhoulders, breaſt and haunches broad; teſticles large, 
and his tail broad and long. The ewe is to be full- 
bodied, deep-ſtapled, and the wool thick and curled on 
tac upper parts of the body, eſpecially the neck and the 
head, the belly ſhould be well covered (for where wool 
is wanting in theſe places, it is ſo bad a ſign that no 
huſbandman of judgment will buy them); the neck 
ſhould be long, and the legs ſhort, and then they will 
ſerd better, and ſre better how to diſtinguiſh their food. 

Sheep that are big-boned, and have a long, greaſy 
z0l, curling cloſe and well, always breed the fineſt 
wool, and are moſt approved by the butcher for ſale 
in the market. CCC 

Black ſheep are on no account to be choſen; their 
ficſh is coarſe and ill-taſted, and their wool, when 
wrought, will change into an ugly color. 


Of the Management of Sheep. 
TO keep a flock in good order, examine it once or 
twice a year; and when the winter or bad weather has 
carried off any ſheep, renew them from ſound flocks, 
and as nearly of the ſize and goodneſs of your own as 
poſſible. „ i te oo 
It is very certain, that ſheep improve beſt by chang- 
ing their paſture often. When ſheep are diſtempered, 
let them have a paſture, diſtinct from the reſt, of good 
freſh graſs; and as they get better ſell them off. Alſo, 
ſuch ſheep as appear not to proſper in your grounds, 
you mult remove. 3 i; 

Let the fun thine an hour or two upon the graſs ere 
you turn your ſheep out of fold; and then chaſe them 
with your dog gently up and down till they are weary, 
before you ſuffer them to feed, 


In 


os SHEEP axp LAMBS. 


In the courſe of their feeding, let them range on P 
rich dry lands at the dry time of the year only; but tm 
them on the higheſt and drieſt grounds in wet ſcaſon, c. 

alſo, keep them from ſuch graſs: as is made gritty by te © 
overflowing of v. ater; and with this conduct you Wil ” 


preſerve the flock in ſoundneſs. = 

It is hazardous to venture ſheep from a finall bite tg 
a rich paſture too ſuddenly, for that often brings on 
them the mortal diſtemper, called the red water. 

When you feed them on fields of wheat and rye, if 
theſe are too rank at firſt, the ſheep will likely be 
thrown into ſcourings. It will alſo be hurtful to le t 
ſheep feed upon faliows, whether the land be lig 
or ſtrong; for where the land is light, they frequent * 
pull up the herbs by their roots, a and eat the roots with 

the dirt that is about them, which will e a &1\ 
them the rot; and if thc fallows are ſtrong lend, a: 4 
there ſhould not be graſs enough for them, chunger W. 1 
force them to eat unwrholeſome herbs that would give: 

them the hunger rot, winch is the worſt di iſtemper 6 of 
all, as the ſkin wiil thereby become unprofitable a 
well as the fleſh. 

Thoſe grounds where the 3 and penny wort 
grow, are always too wet and moiſt for ſheep. 

Ewes that are big ſhould be kept but bare; for it i 
very dangerous for them to be far, at che time of their 
bringing forth their young. But they may be well 
fed a fortnight before hand, ro 1 them 1 in heart. 


"AS me good conduct of ſheep i in their Rutting 3 and 
Yeaning, is conducive to the health and preſervation ot 
themſelves and offspring, the following obſervations tor 
that purpoſe may be found uſeful and] proper. 
The ſtrength of the flock depends much on the good 
qualities of the ſire and dam, and the ſeaſon they are 
brought to bloſſom in. 
If your paſture be good in winter, and Goring early in 
the year, you may let the ewes and rams run together 
all the year , to rut when they will; but if the 
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paſture be only graſs in common, then the beſt time to 
put the rams to the ewes, is in July: Further, where 


there is only a run of ſteep upon a common field 


amonpſt the arable, then it is time enough about Mi- 
charlmas; or, where the country is mountainous and 
rocky, and nothing but heathy ground, the end of Oc- 


tober will be the propereſt time. The reaſon of this 


is, the ewe yeans in the twentieth week, when it is ne- 


ceſſary ſhe ſhould have the benefit of ſpringing grals, as 


that will afford her plenty of milk for the improvement 


of her lamb or lambs; for ſome ewes will bring two, 
three, or four at a time; and where good nouriſhing 


food is wanted at yeaning time, many lambs are loſt. 
It is therefore ncedful you ſhould contrive to bring your 
{ſheep to the bloſſom, at ſuch times as you judge your 
_ paſtures may be in the beſt order to receive the lambs 
when dropped, that neither the ewes nor the lambs re- 


ceive prejudice by a want of ſufficient food. In a word, 


the beſt time for ewes to lamb in, if they are paſture 


ſheep, 1s about the latter end of April, and fo to the 
beginning of June; but if they are field ſheep, then from 


the beginning of January to the end of March; ſo that 


the lambs may be ſtrong and able before May day, to 
run with their dams over the tallow grounds, 


Of Yeaning of Lambs. 


EWES, at the time of yeaning, ſhould particularly 
| have the benefit of ſpringing grafs; as that will afford 


them plenty of milk for the nouriſhment of their lambs, 
which they will otherwiſe forſake, and through weakneſs 


endanger their own lives with thoſe of their -lambs. 


As ſoon as a lamb is fallen or dropped, examine it, 


2nd if it be like to die, open its mouth, and blow there- 


in, and it will recover; or, if a lamb be not fo ſtrong 


as 1t ought when newly yeaned, houſe it with the dam. 
If the ewe be weak likewiſe, ſhe muſt immediately be 
put to good nouriſhing food, which will ſoon produce 
milk for the lamb, and the lamb, in che mean while, 
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ſhouid be put to ſuckle of another ewe, which 
fuſe, milk into his mouth from the ſeme ewe 


10. 313Q 


this will not do, anoint his lips with hogs lord beaten 


up with a little milk, or freſſi butter, which laſt is the 
beſt of the two. 


A good ſhepherd : is very much wanted about tlie time 


2 * 


have need of help, and eſpecially if ravens or carrion 
crows by chance fly over à pregnant ewe While ſne is 
yeaning. For if a ſhepherd be not then preſent, and 


that the ewes drop their lambs; for ſometimes they 


either of theſe birds be in ſight, they will afſcult the 


lambs even before they ar r quite falle ns and pick out 


their eyes, notwithſtand ing the ewe's endeavers to 


Hera 


drive 2 them oft. 


07 72 eanns of Lambs. 
WHEN a lace b is to be! :-nt for breed in a good 


common paſture, wean it at about ſixteen ec old, to 
make it Mog, 4 the ewe me i ave ſtrength, 2nd ma 
go to bloſſom quickly. And when the theep are upon 


a poor paſture, as in th mountainous, rocky countries, 


then the people Sener ally wenn their lambs at abo E 
twelve weeks; but theie lanibs are never fo ſtrong as 


2 * 83 CAS ad 


_ thoſe which ſuckle as long a the ewes will ſuffer them. 


— 4 * 


The more hardy a ſhech 15 died up for the paſture, 


the better, ſo as care 15 talen not to let it want proviſion 


in tne firſt part of its life. 
The ſheep which you dei FRE to keep for rams, ſhould 


be thoſe of which the ewe has two at a birth, as being 


the ſtrongeſt for the rut. 


Of Gellius of Lambs. 

THE wether or gelt ſheep will be larger than thoſe 
which are not caftrated, and will endure more wet with- 
out rotting, than the « other ſheep of either ſex. 

Tae age of cutting is from three to nine days old, 
after which they grow more gameſome, and ths wound 
is healed with greater di Hiculty. In cutting, let one 
hold the lamb between his legs or on lis lap, and ee 


os | 
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the lamb on his back, holding all his ver upright toge- 


ther; if you ſee black ſpots on his tanks, do not cut 
him, as the operation may coſt him his like Let the 
cutter hol rhe tip of the cod in his left h d, and with 


a ſharp pen knife cut the top of it the length of an inch 


quite away: Then with his thumbs and fore fingers, let 
im ſip the cod City down over the tellictes and 
holding the left toicicic with his teeth, draw it gont:y 
out as lone as tne fring is; then draw forth the other 


in the ſine manner. After which, ſpit in the cod, and 
anoint his fanl:s on both nides wich fr eln Srcale, audlet 
him go. 


FOR Shearing of Sbecp, the beſt time is about the lat- 
ter end of June, becauſe it is good for them to Heat in 
the wool before it is cut. Fhey muſt be very well 
waſhed before tile ſncaring, for this is a gr 1 

i the wool; after the waſh? ng 
taree or four Gays in a clean dry ground. When they 


at addition 
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are cuttings the ſhearer muſt be very careful not to 


wound their ſkins, becauſe then the flies teaze the poor 


creatures in 8 manner. Some {hear their lambs- 


the Arit 1 year, Elyecia; ily beaind ; but before this is done, 
they ought to be carciully tagged, that is, their tails 
and thighs behind ſhould be well cleared of the wool, 
that the dung may not hang there, which elic makes 
them ſore, and ſubjects them to tae flies, which then 
blow, and make them full of maggots. 

Il chcep are put indiſcriminately together, the ſtrongeſt 
will hurt the v. cakcit, and not ſuffer them to p:ck the 
food that might bet the moit no uriſhung | for them; it is 
therefore neceſſary- nere ſnould be a diſtribution or ſe- 
Parat ion of 1 nich cannot be better made than at 
the time of ſhearing, when it will be Very Ea y to au- 
cover which are ſtrong . which are weak. 8 

The ſheep which you deſign for feeding or latting 
ſhould be put by themſelves. Thus, 


The ewes by themſelves; the wether hogs and theaves 


by themſclycs, (the hog is a male of one year's growth, 
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the theave is a female in the ſecond year); the la 


by themſelves; and the wethers and rams by hems 
ſelves. 


of their Feed. 


THE turnip feeding of ſheep being over (which 
enerally terminates with March), a ſpring food is ty 
be given them. The turnip cabbage is a moit uſcful 
cultivation tor this end, which may be cut early in 
April, and will laſt very good till the middle of Mi: lav. 
This period includes the molt difficult time of providing 
for thera in the whole year. Lucerne may alſo be a 
ſpring food for ſheep, as it is, in general, fit for them 
the firſt week in April, and thus this crop will be pro- 
fitably applied. Either of theſe crops exceedingly wel 
uit the keeping of ſheep; the firſt ſhould be large enouę 


to laſt the flock a month from FRE. end of March, ;t 
| Jucerne be on the farm; and the reſt of the Tg ti]! 


the middle of May, they may be fed with this craf. 
Put if there be no lucerne, the growth of the turnt! f 
cabbage ſnould be extended in proper tion for {ix weeks. 
Sheep are to be ſuffered in the field no longer than 
the leaves of the lucerne appear ſufficient for a bite. 
ay is not a good ſpring food, cipecially for ewes that 
are breeding. Common paſturage ! is moſt agrecable 
to ſheep, for ſummer food; though they will feed hear- 
tily on lucerne, ſeintfoin, and clover, when that cannot 
be had for fatting them. Plenty of graſſes for ſheep 
120d, is the moſt effectual way of guarding them from 
thcir dangerous diſorders. Turnips and hay may ſerve 
as a inter food for ſheep; but they muſt be plentifully 
fed, or their rearing and well doing will be precarious: 
They are aſſiſted, at this time, with a run about the 
farm. For a peculiar food for ſheep, ſee Burxer. 


[A Remedy for the Rot, or any infectious Difemper in Sheep; 
which is alſo effetual, 7 given as directed, for preſerving 
them in Health. 


TAKE the berries of juniper well dried, and beat them 
{mal}, or (for want of them) young Lops of juniper 


dried 


DP 


- 


r AS AE .. or 
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dried gently in an oven, beat fine and ! paſſed through 
a eve. Put two drams of this powder to half a buſkel 


of oats, and to that add about a quarter of a pint of 


cormnon falt; mix it well together, and give it your 
ſheep in wet weather, or in any contagious time, to 


keep them in health. You may give this medicine 


turec or four tines a year; and it is remarkable, that 


chen ſheep are in health, they will hardly taſte it, 


unleſs they are ſnut up in a pen, and kept from other 


meat; but if they arc inclining to the rot, or any other 


inward diſtemper, they will readily cat it. This re- 
medy may * given for a a day, or for two days at moſt, 
giving dry hay belides. It is obſerved in favor of the 
above medicine, that where the juniper grows fre- 


quently, ſheep are never ſubject to the rot. 


The other diſorders of SHEEP are en. umerated, coil their 
treatment, ia ibe CaTTLE KrRPER's ASSISTANT, 0:2 


tioned b. 87. 
0 


Of the Nature, Uſe, and Choice of SWzNC. 
THE hog is a hurrful and ſpoiling bcaſt, ſtout, 


hardy, and very troubleſome to rule. However, he is 
a profitable creature, where there is convenience to 
Keep him. In farms, where there are large dairies, it 


is neceſſary that to each cow there ſhouid be a hog; 
for the offals of the dairy, 


are Choſe by the following appearances, viz. Long and 


large bodies; deep ſides and bellies; thick necks and 
thighs; ſhort legs; and thick chine, well ſet with ſtrong 


briſtles. The ſow ſhould have only ten tets or paps, 


or twelve at moſt. With reſpect to their color; the 


white or ſandy are eſteemed the beſt; the pied are con- 
ſidered the worſt, as being moſt ſubject to the meaſles. 
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ſuch as ſkimmed milk, or 

flit milk, butter milk, whey, and the waſhing of the 
_ dairy, afford ſufficient food to nouriſh them. . 
The beſt Swine (both ſows and boars) for breeding, 
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Of ther Maia gement. 


ONE boar is to be allowed to ten ſows, and bockt to 
be a year old before they are ſuffered to couple. 


A ſow uſually farrows in the ſeventeenth wee ek, and 
may have three litters ia a year; bur it is better not 0 


Jet them take the boar every breaming time, that tic 
pigs may derive no weakneſs from their want of ſrengr' 
to ſuckle them. 


Take care that the Toes i are not too fat at farrowins 


time; but feed them plentifully ride that they 


may g give the better nouriſhment. 

5 The beſt breaming time is, with ſome, from Novem: 
ber till the end of March or beginning of April. It a 
ſow miſs the breaming time, or ſeem not inclinable for 

the boar, parched oats in her morning or evening's 

food, or the ſmall end of a renncꝭ bag, Will incline her 
to receive him. e 

Great care is to be taken of the ſows when with pig, 

and to mut them up in the ity to avoid accidents. To 

of them ſhould not be put together, leſt they lie one 
on another, and hurt themſelves. Let them farrow in 


the ity, otherwiſe they often cait their pigs, which 1 is a 


great loſs to the kceper. 
1: the ſow bring a great number, ſhe may be helped 
by the owner's feeding the pigs now and then with warm 


milk and a little coarſe ſugar in it, as they may conve- 
niently be brouglit to take it. 


When a ſow has rought a fare of pigs, barley made 
ſoit in water may be given her; it is a cooling diet, 


and will nouriſh her, and much ſtrengthen her body. 


To keep ſows from doing harm, or becoming miſchie- 
vous at farroui ng time, let them have water, beſides a 
plenty of milk, or 
you may think proper to allow. The waſh of the dairy 
ſhould be preſerved for fows when they pig, and their 
young; and not given to hogs in common. 


Joung ſows efpeci ally ſhould be watched, that they 
do not eat their pigs when they are about to farrow. 
_ Or. 


tue beſt waſh of the dairy, which 
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, as a preventive, feed the ſow very well a few days 


efore her expected time of farrowing; or, if this have 
ot been done, wath the backs of the pigs with a ſponge 
ipped in an infofion of aloes and water warmed. 


When your pls are to be weaned; in the abſence 
f the ſow, feed them with the beſt milk you can ſpare 
om the uy ; and though you begin with giving it 


rm, you Mays at three weeks end; ſerve them with 


: cold, if you deſign to rear them; and they may then, 


wat a month at fat theſt, either be fed alone, or keep 


ompany with the low ab road; It is adviſed, in order 
9 rear tine PIES, to keep the low littered with clean 


raw, and her ity free from all manner of filth. 
Sows breed til! they are ſix years old; and the boar 


© five is deemed of no further ſervice for generation. 
CY are, therefore, at the above ages, put up to fat 


r brawn, &c. Bur if the boar be gelt, he will then 


rake 2004 bacon. 


the pigs farrowed in or near coat, and i in ſummer, . 


e beſt to rear; as in winter the cold pinches them, 
d keeps them ba ick. Ihen, having choie out the 
vt for lows and boars to br. ed on, geld all the males 
nd ſpay all the females you deſign to rear; {or fo both 
2111 make the beſt hogs to rear, and yield more lard. 


he boar pigs ought to be caſtrated when they are about 


ix months old; for then they begin to wear ſtrong in 
cat, and will make the ſtronger hogs: This ſhould be 
(ONE either in the ſpring, or at : MichacImas, and as fol- 


05 Woes VL -ut a croſs lit! in the middle of © ne cod Over cach | 


incie, then pull them gently out; and anoint the 
„ound with tar. But ſows inould not be ſpayed till 
Hey are three or four years old; to do Whic * cut a ſow 
in the mid flank, two fingers broad, with a ſharp pen 
Eni IC, and take out the bas of bit ch, nd cut it or; 
tuen ſtitch up the wound again, and anoint it, and keep 
lar in a warm ſty for two cr three days; then let her 
Lat, and 12 - > 111 ſoon ONO fat. | 
SW1ne arc not TO be ſullered c Set 
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Juil keep them in a good itate of body, and prove 
them from being over-ravenous. If ſwing range ab out 
in the day time, and eat too much fret grals, elpe— 
clally in che f [pring, they will be liable to the diſteinper 
called the gargut; waerefore, ſo long as you turn them 
out, uſe them to a feeding every morning and evening, 
and your fears may be leſs. 

Hogs may be cheaply fed in winter on Jeruſalem arti. 
chokes; and in ſummer, clover is a proper food for them, 
_ Carrots and cheſnuts alfo become parts of their food, 

which jee, with the cultivations uit mentioned, under 
their reſpective heads. 


The chief hindrance to the thriving of kn 

| letting them lie in the wet. If the hair of your ho, 
ſtare and look r rugged, which is an inſtance of thu 
not being in a thriving ſtate, take half a peck, or more, 
of aſhes, boil them into lee; then cauſe ſuch hogs to 
be laid on a form, and waſh them with the lee; and 
curry them with an old currycomb, till you find all tie 

ſcurf removed from the fin; then wath them with cle:n 
water, and ſtrew dry aſhes over them; and this will kill 


the lice, and cauſe the hogs to thrive well. 


IS, 


A Remedy for the Peſtilence or Plague in Swine. 
LET each diſtempered creature be ſeparated from 
the herd, and put into ſome houſe where none but the 
infected may come; and give it, as in all other diſor- 
ders, clean ſtraw. Then take ſome roots of the poly- 
pody of oak, and ten or twelve bruiſed berries of iv7, 
and boil chem in a pint of raifin or good white wine. 
Give this medicine, which is a Purge, and it will cor- 

rect their ſtomach, and diſcharge the malignity. 

The houſe or ſly 1 is to be cleanſed from the dung and 
ſtraw of one infected ſwine, before another is broug! 0 
in; and after the firſt, the new-diſtempered fwina are 


to have ſome bunches of wormwood, freſh gathered, 9 
feed on at pleaſure. 


The general treatment of their diſorders may be ſound if 
the CATTiE KEEPER'S ASSISTANT, 12772224 af p. 87. 
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POV L TH 
8 PHEASANTS. 
bio pheaſant is eaſily and profitably maintained by 


the farmer, he having various freſh fields of corn 


or graſs to turn them into, which are very neceſſary to 


ther rearing; and theſe birds thrive well on the inſets, 
toads, ſnails, &c. which they find on ſuch land, at 


the ſame time that they do ſervice by clearing it. 


Ihe places for their keeping is uſually in a yard or 
ground, which | is to be well fenced from cats, dogs, 


vermin, and, if pollible, from every kind of diſturbance, 
lince they receive prejudice thereby: they muit be 
provided alſo with ſhelter from bad weather, and for 
retreat when ſrighted; likewiſe, places to ſecrete their 
(gs from kites, crows, &c. which fuck them on diſ- 
covery. Theſe places may be large or ſmall, accor- 
ding as conveniency may beſt admit; but they need 


not, in general, be large, as the breeding of fe broods 


is better attempted, than a great number, becauſe the 
obtaining their means of ſubſiitence when very young 
is attended with trouble and difficulty; and altering 
their food will kill many of them, 

For the breeding ſtock, one cock 1 is allotted to five 
hens; which are to be kept as a flock leparaicly during 
the time of treading and laying; and if there are more 
flocks, each is to have a different apartment. The 


hens ſnould, particularly, be no more than one year 


old; for young hens have more eggs, and lay earlier; 


and the carlicſt broods are the belt. Great care is to 


be taken of theſe eggs, and to remove them as ſoon as 
the hen has hatched them; they are alſo to be kept 


clean, free from bruiſes, and ſate from heat, or chil- 


ling moiſture, in bran or corn, or ſomething ſoft, 
where they are ſometimes to be turned. 
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When you have a ſufficient number of the above 
eggs, that are without any of the defects juſt men- 


tioned, and not kept long after laying, ſet them under 


turkeys or hens, if they are ready, in ſome ſafe place; 


but as theſe are leſs than the turkey or hen eggs, their 
number muſt be increaſed. 


The young are hatched in May (but the time ſhould 


be well known by ſuch as look after them, in order to 


make proper proviſion), when the turkey or hen muſt 


be put into a box fifty-lix inches long, thirteen inches 
deep, and thirteen wide; with a partition for the tur- 
key or hen, twenty inches from one end, divided from 
the other part of the box with bars three or four inches 
apart, for the young pheaſants to go out to feed. The 
turkey or hen muſt have her meat and water within her 


reach; and the box which contains the young pheaſants 
food muſt be covered with a net, to hinder the ſparrows 
from pecking their meat. 


Ihe pheaſants are to be kept in this box ten da ys, 
during which time dhey muſt be provided with the fol. 


lowing as a food, viz. black-horſe emmets eggs, or 
ſome red emmets eggs, gathered from woods, or the 
ſunny fide of ant hills in paſture grounds; of theſe the 


black-horſe are beſt, if they are dead, otherwiſe they 
ſting the pheaſants, which then reject their meat till 
they ſtarve.— The way of killing the emmets, is, to 


put earth, eggs and emmets together into a barrel, 
till it is half full, or thereabout; then put in ſome 


lighted brimſtone rags, and cover it cloſe; ſhake it 


often, while the ſmother of the brimſtone remains; 


when this has been done, put ſome of the ſame rags 


with brimſtone a ſecond time into the veſſel, with which 


the emmets will die, or be ſo much weakened as to be 
eakly killed, or ſeparated from the eggs. When the 


eggs are thus prepared, and the emmets are killed, 
pick them clean from the earth, and throw a few at a 


time, every half hour, into the feeding part of the box. 


They may, however, be fed the firſt three or four days 
after hatching with red emmets eggs; and theſe em- 
mets 


PHEASAN TS. 107 
mets need not be killed, as they will do the young 
phcaſ-nts no harm. Burt it is difficult and troubleſome | 
te get enough of them, They are ſo exceeding ſmall; 
and the: fore they muit have beſides, for the "rſt fix 

das, vile they arc in the box, a paſte made of barley 
flour beat up with an egg and the ſhell of it, without 
water or any other liquor, and ſo ſtiff as to bear making 
into pellets 'of the ape and ſize of the black ants or 
_ e:amets egg. Theſe pellets are to be made only while 
they are feedin: g on them; and when they deſiſt, throw 
ſome emmets eggs, and theſe will create a freſh ap- 
petite. The firit ſix days, give them (no water, but) 
milk in a ſhallow tin pan, and let it not be four. The 
ſeventh day they may have water with their milk, in 

ce quantity; and then their paſte may be made of 
milk and barley flour, with ſome fine powder of egg 
ſhells, but none of the egg. About the tenth day, 
take them out of the box, and ſet the hen under a coop 
_ upon a green plat, at the ſame time making a fence 
round the coop, five feet in the clear, and two feet high, 
either of wires, boards, or other applicable things. 
This fence is to keep the young from wandering too far 
from the hen, before they are ſtrong enough to encounter 
with weeds, &c. which annoy and oppofe them in their 
advances. They may now drink all water, and their 
paſte may be made of barley meal, water and egg ſhells 
powdered, after which, they muſt, at every feeding, 
have emmets eggs. 

When they have been confined on this graſs plat ſeven 
days, change them to a freſh one; and give them liberty 
to run or fly where they pleaſe, till Michaelmas: They 
will not leave the hen, unleſs frighted beyond recovery 
of their knowlege by dogs, &c. but they may, in this 
caſe, eaſily be called together again by the hen, or a 
whiſtle, which ſhould be uſed to collect them every time 
they are fed. By this time the pheaſants will be able 
to feed on the emmets, without the trouble of killing 
and preparing them; though this muſt not be left off 
but by degrees, till the pheaſants are found to thrive 
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with the infects; and! they 4 muſt be fo 25 5 re tu: the 75 
is nc eden when a Title of it in the car May be given 


them, and afterwards ſome peas. 


The boxes are to, be ict in dry gro unde away from 
2 north wall, b. cauſc it has little ſun; as ul'o from one 


that 18 Bucher h becau! C E has TOO IN? ich; but «a weſt 


wall anſwers, and place them near this, if you can ; 


and if you. cannot aiford them a wall, they muſt be 
ſcreened on the ſunny fide. Likewiſe, ſome ſuru! buy 


buſhes muſt be provided for the pheafants to run under, 


when they begin to rambie from the hen. 


If the month of July be wet, the young 9 ; pheaſants 
muſt be houicd every night, an hour before (un-let; and 
let abroad carly in the morning. 


Towards the end of Auguſt, the early devoid of f ph 10a - 
fants (or partridges) wiil be ſtrong enough to pinion, 


which ſecures them effectually; this is done as follows. 
viz. pick the feathers clean "all round the firſt joint 


Wo. the wings, and then tie a thread tight a little belo! 


12 


the joint to ſtop a bleeding when you have cut off the 


pinion, which muſt be performed with a ſharp knife 


\hen this operation is over, they may be turned looſe; 
but watch them about an hour at firſt, and if they bleed, 


fear the wound with a red hot tobacco pipe. The latc 


broods need not undergo pinioning till September, 
wen their ſtrength will be more equal to it. 

To make the breeding pheaſants lay early, begin in 
March to feed them witn paſte made with barley. meal 
and eggs with their ſhelis well beaten, and water. 

Their food muſt be clean fweet oats, wheat, or other 
grain, but let it not be muſty on any account; and it 
mult be carefully given them, ſo as to be without tain: 
or mixture of their dung; and their water muſt always 
be freſh. Their incloſures will be better for plants or 
weeds growing in them, if they are ſuch as they will fee: 
ON; and the French furze, if ſown in them, will afford 
good ſhelter, 

Take care to keep them away from wall trees, for 
they will peck off every bud to two feet, or as high as 
they can reach, and leave the wall bare, 


T hey 


TURKEY. wy” 


> 75 7 will cat toads greedily, when of a ſize convenient 


be !wallowed by then, and thrive well by that variety 


in their tood; but they will not touch frogs or newts. 
85 Ks, on the contrary, reject the former, and cat only 
he latter forts. | 


The laſt year's pheaſants, aſter laying time, are uſually 


4 2 * «3 7 6 
14 Artes Bit. 


15 ats : defioned | for wild ſtock, to breed in the 
. oods, {hould net be turned out till winter is over, as 
they then ramble away, and become the prey of foxes, 
or {port of gunners. The wings of theſe are not to be 
cut; and therefore their apartment muſt have a net co- 
vering. The common color is beſt for the wild ſtock, 
the white marks, if there are any, expoſing them too 
much to the fight of their enemies. The pied ſort, 
which are moſtly kept for pleaſure, are all of a ſimilar 
nature; but the quite white are viſibly leſs and more 
render. If they are not deſigned immedlately for ſtock- 


ing the woods or covers with game, their wings muſt. 


kept clippine from the time they begin to fly. 
Partridę Ses are bred in the fame manner as pheaſants. 


: TURK E Y- 8. 


THE turkey is a bird of a very delicate and tender 
nature, conſequently the rearing of it depends upon 
much care and attention. To ſucceed in the breeding 
of turkeys, let the young ones have a whole pepper corn 
each, with a little milk, as ſoon as they are hatched; and 
keep them in a barn or out houſe for about ſix weeks 
afterwards, as well to cheriſh and bring them forward, 
as to guard them from cating {ſmall ſnails and ſlugs, 
which they find abroad, for theſe always bring on them 


deadly ſcourings. 


Provide a place incloſed with wicker (to —abatal their 
ranging), where they may have a moderate heat from 
the fun; into which put the young ones when they 
are ſix weeks old. They are to be fed often with rotten 


eggs boiled very hard, and clivers, or wormwood, ehop- 


ped ſmall aud mixed with them; or with new-made 
cheeſe, 
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_ cheeſe, cut in ſmall pieces; with new milk, or milk and 


water, to drink. At their firſt coming abroad, two 


143 


hours in the air, at a time, will be ſuffcient; but thus 


may be increaſed, as they grow older, and more able 
Mift for themſelves. 

It is neceſſary that a freſh turf of mort graſs be given 
to the turkeys every day, ſoon after they have hatched; 


but firſt carefully free it from ſnails, or ſlugs, to av oid 
the evil above intimated. 


They generally lay in March; and, if they range, 
will likely lay their eggs abroad, in ſecret places; but 


bring them early to a habit of laying at home, for the 
ſecurity of their eggs. 
Ĩ he hen ſits in April, with eleven, twelve, or thirteen 
eggs under her. Her time of ſitting is twenty-five days, 
and ſhe hatches between that period and thirty days. 
She is extremely neg ent of her young, therefore look 
well to them your 

which they will neither thrive, nor even live. When 


elf; and keep them warm, without 


the young have arrived to a tolerable degree of ſtrength, 
you may feed them in the open air; but an incloſed place 


is the propereſt, as it prevents their ſtraggling. 


Never let turkeys out to range till the ſun has dried 


up the dew from the graſs, nor ſuffer them abroad late 


in the evening, both of theſe being prejudicial to them. 
They devour great quantities of corn, if fed with it; 


but when they are tull grown, they thrive well with 


herbs, ſeeds, &c. 
_ Turkeys may be caponized; and they will therewith 
be of a larger ſize, and their fleſh much finer. 

To fat turkeys, give them oats or barley well baked, 
during a fortnight; then cram them in the ſame manner 


as uſed with capons, for another fortnight, but let it 
be in the morning only. They may be permitted into 
the air in the day, and muſt oecaſionally be fed with 


corn. 
4.6 6k 
THERE are variety of advantages redounding from 


the breeding and keeping of the gooſe, which are made 


more 
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more conſiderable on account of the little attention and 
vutgoing required for their feeding. 

Geeſe are choſen either of a white or grey color; the 

reſt are deemed inferior of their kind, as they approach 

more to a deep- colored or dirty feather. The largeſt 


breed is the beſt; and five geeſe are in general allotted | 


to a gander. 


The time the gooſe is about to lay, is denoted by her 
carrying bits of ſtraw in her mouth; and ſhe ſhews her- 


(cit diſpoſed to fit, when ſhe remains on the neſt ſome 


time after having lain an egg. 


While geeſe are fitting, oats and ſcalded bran are to 
be placed for them every time they leave the neſt, 


together with water for their refreſhment. Their time 


of utting is a month, unleſs in warm weather, when 
they hatch in about twenty-eight days. Since each fowl 
znows her own eggs, and it is proper to place thoſe 
under her; if you have eggs from ſeveral geeſe, you 


ſhould mark them as they are laid, and you will fave a 


deal of confuſ ion and trouble. 


The young goſlings are kept within, ten or twelve 
days after they are hatched, to prevent their taking the 


cramp, which often kills them. Their food, at firſt, 
may be raipings or cruſts of bread ſteeped or boiled in 


tor three or four hours at a time; but care muſt be taking 

that they do not range ſo as to fatigue themſelves too 
much, and likewiſe to houſe them before the cold of the 
evening comes on. Guard them from henbane, by 


they may cat it, which would poiſon them. 


putting them in a covered place, feeding them well, and 


Water in a large tub. 
You may put green geeſe vp tor fatting when they 


Te about a moatl old, and by the end of another month, 
they 


milk; bran, curds, or barley meal. When they have 
got ſome ſtrength, they may be permitted into the air, 


rooting it up; for if it grow in any part of their range, 


As the young geeſe and ducks ſell well at particular 
markets, you may force them to lay and ſit early, by 


allowing them every day, early in the morning, ſome 
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they will be fat enough for killing. During the time 
theſe are fatting, a ſmall racl: of fine hay may forward 
them to a great degree. See of ix months old, of 
15 thereabout, may be turned N 552 the fin DIES, as 1961 
as the corn 1s carried into the barn; Wich, With a little 
barley in water when they come h. ome, for a icw Gays, 
is 2 common way of fatting then ior the markets. 

If you would have your gecſe to be Extraordinary fat, 
coop them up, for a fortnicht 7 three werks, where 
there is little light, and whe Te they may be out of the 
hearing of the other geeſe. Lets hem be fed with ground 
malt in water, or — malt and bran, or r ground 
malt and wheat flower mized with water, as thick 38 
pap; allow them, beſides, a pan of water, wich ſome gra- 
vel in it, for water helps to fatten them. 

It is remarked of geeſe, and other water fowl, that 
they have a {mall bunch of feathers which ſtands upricht 

upon their rumps, and is continually moiſt, If this be 
not removed, by cutting it away, the bird, while fattint 7, 
Will fit with her bill upon it, and ſuck the moiſture, Whic. 
is part of her own fat; and th us require a longer te 
ane more food for fatting. 

When geeſe are ill, which, if at all, is about Michzcl- 
mas; they may be recovered; and kept well and ITO : 

by feeding them with rye. 

If a gooſe be troubled with the Gargil, which is a 
ſtoppage or ſtuffing in their heads; beat three or tou! 
cloves of garlic in a mortar, with ſweet butter, an! 
make little lone balls of it. Give two or three of then 
to a gooſe while faſting, keeping her ſhut up for tuo 
hours atter, and they WI 11 effect a cure. 


4. * 0 N 


THE cock is to be larze for his kind; full- bodied, 
well- -ſhaped, lively, and ſturdy i in his appearance. The 
hen is to have the ſame marks in general, but to be mild 
in her aſpect, and of a ſize correſponding with that of 


her companion. However, ſuch only as are fame 
1 _— 


1 
for laying and breeding, ſhould be a rule to determine 


purchaſers. Hens with tufts of feathers on their heads, 
are preferable to thoſe with combs; alſo, thoſe that crow, 


are remarked as being leſs profitable in laying and breed- 


ing. Hens with hinder claws or ſpurs, are ſaid to break 


their eggs with them frequently, and otherwiſe to be 
of a vicious nature. „ 


The hen houſes are to be ſtrong, large and roomy, 
well ſecured from vermin and all hurtful intruders, and 


kept clean and dry. They ſhould be ſo contrived as to 
afford the fowls the benefit of the morning ſun, and as 
airy as poſſible; this may prevent the fowls from taking 
the roup, which happens from the ſcent of accumulated 
dung and filth. In point of ſituation, nearneſs to a 
bake-houſe, or like building, is. the beſt; the warmth 


of the fire and the ſmoke have agreeable effects on fowls, 


and produce healthineſs. Their neſts are to be bedded 
with ſtraw (hay makes them faint); and the ſtraw is to 


be dry and clean, and diſpoſed with ſome attention 


and neatneſs; which is alſo to be done every time they 


leave the neſt, and the eggs returned to their places. 


Keep the cock from the neſt, for if he get to it, and ſit 
on the eggs, he will likely break the eggs and diſguſt 
the hen thereby. In placing their neſts, let them be 

at a convenient diſtance from the perches, which ſhould 
be ſo conſtructed, as that they may aſcend and reſt eaſily 


upon them. 


Poultry and turkeys will get beſt part of their living 


themſelves, provided their range be any way propor- 
tioned to their number, worms, ſeeds of herbs, and the 


like, ſufficing them. Hemp and nettle ſeeds are good 
to promote laying of eggs, therefore a little ſhould be 


mixed with their oats or barley, which muſt be care- 


fully given them at ſet times, to make up the fill of 


their food. The morning, and juſt before they go to 


rooſt, will anſwer beſt, to keep them in order. Star- 
grafs or ſpurry, which grows about a foot in height, 


is recommended by ſome as a ſerviceable plant for the 
ſwarth of a poultry yard, as it cauſes the hens, which 
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are very fond of it, to lay and ſet early. The ſeed is 
of uſe in fatting any kind of poultry. 


One cock is Allotted to ſix or ſeven hens, in order 


for ſtrong chickens. If therefore you have twelve hens, 
and two cocks, and fix turkey hens, and one cock, they 
will require about half a buſhel of barley in a week, 
for one half year, and a buſhel in a week the other. 
|  Geefe, when they have once choſen a neſt, will ne- 
ver lay from it; but take care of the other hens and 
turkeys, for if they are ſuffered to range in the morn- 
ing before laying, they will depoſit their eggs abroad, 


and you may perhaps loſe them, 


When you deſign to ſet a hen as ſhe lays her eggs, 

0 put them up in dry bran; and at no time ſet under _ 
more than ſhe can well cover. A mark is to be 

upon the upper fide of each egg, and ſuch as the — 
has not turned, when ſne goes from the neſt, are to be 
turned for her. If the hens eat their eggs, put chalk 


ſnaped to the ſize of an egg into the neſt, and they 
will leave this cuſtom off. 

The fetting ſeaſon is early in the ſpring or ſummer. 
You may, if you defire, ſet the eggs of turkeys, geeſe, 
or ducks, under a hen with her own; but you muſt 
put the former into the neſt nine days before the latter. 
In February or March, when hens cluck for ſetting, 


cChooſe the eggs from good breeders (which ſhould al- 


ways be new-laid) as near of a ſize as poſſible, and 
particularly from ſome that are little more than a year 


old; but not of the largeſt ſort, as they moſtly have 
two yolks, and produce imperfectly. 
— hatching, uſe the old hens, but let them not be 
fat; a fat hen is ill diſpoſed for laying or breeding. 
Old hens will cover a neſt cloſer, bring a better brood 


of chickens, and be more careful in bringing them up : 


| beſides, it were ill huſbandry, to ſtop the profitable 


laying of a young hen, by ſetting her upon her firſt 
eggs, when there are others that are fit for no other 
purpoſe, and will allo do it better. A hen hatches 
about the one-and-twentieth day of ſetting. I heir 


feeding 
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| feeding at this time muſt be moderate; if lefs than 
enough or exceſſive, they may ſuffer from it. 
A hen muſt never be diſturbed when ſhe is ſet, and 
her food and water muſt be given her; but not placed 
ſo near the neſt as to enable her to peck while ſhe ſets, 
for if ſhe do, the eggs will not have ſufficient heat to 
hatch them. 
If a hen die, or the brood i become mother- 
leſs, mix theſe with the chickens of a hen that are 
about the ſame age, and ſhe will take a like care of 
them. 
It often occurs, eſpecially i in large broods, that ſome 
chickens are hatched a conſiderable time before the reſt, 
| ſome times a day or two. If the hen be careful in this 
caſe, nothing better can be done than to leave them 
with her; but if ihe be reſtleſs, and ſeem troubled 
with them, put them in wool, or in a little meal in the 
bottom of a ſieve, and ſet them in reach of the warmth — 114 
of a fire, if the air be cold, where they muſt be nurſed _ 1 4 
till ſne has hatched the reſt, and can take theſe under | i 
her care. Nothing further need be done for them 
during this time, than to keep them warm; as chickens 2 
require no food the two firſt days. 1 
A mixture of white-bread crumbs and ſmall dat ' 
meal, part of which is to be ſteeped in milk, and the 
remainder kept dry, may ſerve well to feed the chic- - 'W 
kens with at firſt; give them a little at a time of 
each ſort, as they follow the hen. When they have 
| been fed thus a while, and have got a little ſtrength, 
let their food be bread ſteeped in milk, and the like; 
and the hen will now be able greatly to aſſiſt in pro- 1 
| viding for them. But take care to give them good 1 
and clean water ; for the drinking of foul water, 1s fol- 1 
lowed by divers diſeaſes. After ten days (even in cool | 
weather) the chickens may be allowed to go about with 
the hen; in hot ſeaſons they muſt be much abroad. 
By a new-diſcovered method, it is faid, chickens 
may be reared in two months to be as large as full 
grown fowls; the method is as follows, viz. Take the 
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and will thrive on eating it as ſaid above. 


their meat, and fats them in a ſhorter time. 
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chickens from the hen the night after they are hatched, 
and feed them with eggs boiled hard, which are to be 
chopped and mixed with crumbs of bread, in the ſame 
manner as for larks and other birds, for the firſt two 
_ weeks; then give them oat meal mixed with treacle 
ſo as to crumble, of this the chickens are very fond, 


When chickens can provide for themſelves, the hen 
forſakes them ; and oy the 2 time for fat 
ting. For this purpoſe, put them into coops in a 
darkiſh place, 40 hee feed them ſources 66 -Bibie 

days, with ordinary wheat flour made into paſte with 
milk; or with barley meal, and water with a ſmall} 
quantity of brick duſt in it. They ſhould never want 
water; it helps digeſtion, gives them an appetite to 


In general, poultry are fatted with buckwheat, or 
JJ 8 h 
As ſoon as the hen has left the chickens, ſuch as you 
Chooſe for capons may be gelded, if their ſtones are 
come down. Thefe are to be crammed morning, noon, 
and night, by putting down their throats pellets of a 
ſtiff dough made with barley meal well fifted and mixed 
with new milk, and leaving their crops full every time. 
Or they may be crammed with pellets of a ſtiff dough 
made of wheat flour, in which ſome flips of fat bacon 
are rolled, and this method will ſoon fat them. _ 
| When your hens are eighteen months or two years 
old, they uſually produce larger and better eggs, than 
at any other age; to improve this advantage, feed the 
 fowls plentifully, and give them now and then ſome 
oats and fenugreek to heat them; let their meat conſiſt 
of vetches, millet, and barley, half boiled; alſo, give 
them bran mixed with brick duſt, and let them have 
Chalk with their other food. „ 


of 
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O the Dis EAS ES of FowLsS., 


Of the Pip.— This is a white ſkin or ſcale growing 


over the tip of the tongue, which hinders them from 
feeding; and proceeds from drinking foul water, and 
eating hurtful meat. To cure it, pull off the ſkin or 
ſcale with your nail, and rub the tongue with ſalt. 
Of the Roup.— Poultry are often troubled with this 


diſorder, which appears in ſwellings in their rumps, 


and in time corrupts the whole body. The cure is, to 
pull away the feathers, to open the ſwelling, and preſs 
out the core; then waſh the place with brine, or ſalt 
and water. J 5 E 


Of the Flux. This comes from their eating too much 
moiſt meat. To cure it, give them peas or bran 
ſcalded. The contrary to this, 1s, The Stopping of the 
Belly, when they cannot dung. In this caſe anoint their 
vents, and give them ſmall bits of bread or corn ſteeped 
For Lice. —Theſe commonly proceed from corrupt 
food, or the want of ſand or aſhes to rub themſelves in. 
To clear poultry of this, and all other vermin, ſteep 
ſome beaten pepper in warm water, and waſh them 
with it; or waſh them with a decoction of wild lupines. 
For the Sting of a venomous Worm, &c.—Mix butter 
and rue together, and anoint the part with it. 
For fore Eyes.—Take ſome leaves of ground ivy, 
chew them well, and when you have ſucked out the 
juice, ſpirt it into the ſore eye, with which it will cer- 
tainly mend, and grow well. EE 


3. PEA FOWLS. 


THE keeping of pea fowls is attended with little 
trouble; and when grown, they find all their food in 


the fields and woods. The peacock is admirable in the 


beauty of his ſhape, and in the gaiety of his plumes ; 
and his age is ſaid to be twenty-five years. 2 5 | 


118 PEA FOWL S. 
Each pea cock will ſerve ſeven hens, and muſt never 
| have leſs than five; for, if he have leſs than the laſt 
nnmber, the eggs will ſcarce be prolific, and the life 
of a hen, or two, may be loſt by his exceſſive ſalacity 
or luſt. 2 —— 5 
Many cocks kept together, unleſs they are all of 
one breed, will occaſion their fighting at treading time, 


5 ereby they become prejudiced and weak; if, there- 


fore, you have them of different breeds, you muſt ſe- 
VVVVVVVVVVVVVJVVTVVVVVVV 
The perches may be four feet from the ground; not 
more; becauſe the hens, while ſitting on them, fre. 
quently drop their eggs; and for the ſurer ſecurity of 
the eggs, ſtraw ſhould be laid pretty thick beneath the 
r 6 
Io cauſe them to breed early, let them have either 
beans rendered thoroughly warm by the fire and bro- 
ken to pieces, once in about four or five days; or 
paſte made of bean flour and milk; or barley meal 
and milk with an egg; or ſpurry ſeed; as all theſe 
) % 8 
In breeding theſe towls the moſt dangerous ſeaſon, 
is, when their creſts are beginning to ſhoot from their 
heads; but this being paſt, their rearing is eaſy, and their 
Jafety equal to that of the chickens of any other fowl. 
Pea hens begin to lay in April; they fit twenty- 
eight days in hot weather, and thirty days in cool. 
When their eggs are ſet under a common hen, the num- 
ber is to be five to four of her own, if ſhe be of a large 
breed. After ſhe has ſet a werk, her own eggs are to 
be taken away, and four freſh hen eggs put under her, 


which will hatch at the ſame time with the pea hen's. | 


The eggs muſt be marked on one fide hefore the hen 
1s ſet upon them, and carefully turned during the time 
JJ 1 
Ihhey are to be kept in the houſe a day or two after 
they are hatched; and then put in a pheaſant pen, 
which for this purpoſe ſhould be made larger than 
During 
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During the firſt three weeks, they may be fed with 
barley meal a little wet with water, or the meal of 
other corn; and ſometimes with chopped leeks and 
cheeſe curds, after the whey is well preſſed out; like- 
wiſe cruſts of bread that have been boiled in milk, the 
milk being preſſed out, may be given them when cold. 
They muſt carefully be kept from rain, till about a 
month old; at which time, they may be permitted 
into the field, if the land be dry and open to the fun; 
but tie the hen by the leg, to ſhorten their range at 
firſt, and keep them within call; and they will then be 
brought home in the evening with leſs trouble : how- 
ever, the hen may have more liberty by degrees, and 
ſhe will of herſelf return home with her brood. 
The young ones muſt be put to rooſt in the houſe, 
and at all times carefully guarded from taking cold, by 
not ſuffering them to ſit on the ground. They may 
have barley, or other corn, given them at harveſt time ; 
and at this time, perches being prepared for them, they 
may be put amongſt other pea fowls. 5 
Thoſe young ones, which the pea hens bring up 
theraſetves, run immediately with their dams into the 
fields, where they find their food if they have liberty. 
But when pea hens lay and ſet in ſome place appointed 
for them, ſeveral hens and their broods ſhould not feed 
together ; becauſe thoſe which have the ſmaller num- 
ber, or the ſmaller chickens, make little account of 
their own, when they ſee other hens with more or larger 
chickens than thoſe of their own breed. . 
When pea hens are at liberty, they ſeek the moſt 
private places for their neſts; for the cocks, when they 
find them out, will diſturb and even tread them, while 
ſetting, and thereby deſtroy the eggs: The cocks will 
alſo chaſe and kill the chickens, if they ſee them before 
the creſt is formed on their heads, but afterwards they 
are ſecure from harm from the cocks. For the above 


reaſons, the cocks muſt be watched, and kept from 
doing miſchief during the ſetting of the hens, and till 
the young ones are creſted. 5 
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The breeding of pea fowls for the table is an ancient 


practice. Their fleſh has a remarkable tendency to 
reſiſt putrefaction, and will remain freſh and ſweet long 


time after they are killed in the hotteſt ſeaſon ; and, 
notwithſtanding, is as digeſtible as that of pheaſants, 
And there is a white kind of this fowl, which, though 
not preferable in beauty of appearance, is of a more 


delicious fleſh than the gay kind. The rejiſh of their 
eggs is likewiſe excellent, highly ſuperior to what the 


Pheaſant or Guinea hen's afford, 


V 


Ducks are kept with very little expence or trouble, 
their food being a little ſcattered corn or grains, and 
ſnails, ſlugs, worms, and the herbs of clover, fenu- 
greek, lettuce, ſuccory, &c. which they find in mea- 
_ dows or paſtures, where they are ſuffered to range; but 
a pond or river muſt be near them, as their thriving is 
very doubtful where they have not one of theſe, 
The duck with the bill turned up, is found to lay 
more eggs, than any of the common ſort. 


Their ſeaſon for laying is in February; and they 
chooſe a concealed place generally for the neſt : but 
the beſt way is to make neſts for them where you delire 


they ſhould lay, uſually ſtrewing corn, a little at 2 
time, two or three times a day near them, and confin- 
Ing them till near ten o'clock in the morning, by which 
you will ſecure their eggs; they will not, after they 
have laid in it, forſake the neſt, 
When a ducłk is inclining to ſet, let as many eggs be 

put under her as ſhe can conveniently cover (thirteen 
is the uſual number for a duck of an ordinary ſize), 
ſome of which, at leaſt, ought to be her own. While 
ſhe ſets, place ſome water, with barley or other corn, 
at a moderate diſtance from the neſt. 


Ducks lead their young to water very ſoon after they 


are hatched, becauſe they feed there without trouble; 


but 
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but in cold weather, the young ones may thereby take 
rejudice, and ſhould be with-held from it. 

Ducks and ducklings are fatted by penning them up, 
ond ſupplying them with plenty of water, and grain of 
what ſort you pleaſe. Some recommend fatting them 
with acorns. They are fatted in about three weeks. 

In winter, when the ducks cannot get inails, &c. 
abroad, they may be fed with d barley, or other 
corn, given in water. 

The Wild Duck requires for its management and pre- 
ſervation, a piece of ground incloſed with a pond, and 
covered at the top with a net. Ozters ſhould be planted 
round the pond, and holes left on its borders for a kind 
of retreat for the ducks. The wild duck, when ſhe is 
about to lay, makes her neſt and depoſits her eggs ſe- 
cretly from the drake, who otherwiſe would ſuck and 
deſtroy them. When ſhe has once hatched, her dili- 
gence in training her brood is very great; and ſhe will 
only require to be fed with oats, vetches, or ſcalded 
bran, Toon 10 the morning, and in the afternoon. 


75 PIGEONS 


PIGEONS, which are kept with lictle expence in the 
country, produce fait, and ure very profitable to a far- 
mer. Their dung is, beſides, reckoned a very choice 
manure for land, of which forty. Pair will produce twenty 
buſhels in a year. 

There are ſeveral ſorts of them; but the tame pigeon 
and the dovecote, ſtand as the principal. for country 

uſe : The firſt of theſe has a reddiſh or orange-colored 
eye, a ſhort tail, and a bill thin and long; the latter is 
fo called from the place in which it is kept, and 1s nei- 
ther ſo lar ge, nor ſo beaut: ul as the ſormer. 

Young pigeons are purchaſed at ealy rates 1n May 
and Augoſt, and thoſe are the ſeaſons for buying ſock. 

In about halt a year's time, the young ones are 
matchable. To pair them, a cock and a hen may be 
put in a coop with a lath ſeparation, but fo as they may 
ſee each other well; if, after a while, they bill and 
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coo; or the cock call the hen, and ſhe ſpread herſelf 
before him; they are well matched, and will be fond 
of each other. | SO 
A farmer near cities, or reſpectable towns, will find 
his account in keeping a number of the large tame 
Pigeons; for though the maintenance of them be ex- 


penſive, yet, ſince they hatch early in the ſeaſon, and 


the young ones are generally fat, the advantage ariſing 
from the ſale will be great, and anſwerable thereto. In 
the more diſtant parts of the country, the common 


Pigeon is preferable, becauſe they are kept at little or 


no expence, and increaſing faſt, their numbers are 


thought to make amends for the inconſiderableneſs of 


the price they are fold at, when ſeparately eſtimated. 
Tame pigeons hatch within three weeks, and have 


only two young pigeons at a time, which are fit for the 
market in three weeks after; but if they are well at- 


tended, and plentifully fed, they breed from ſeven to 


ten times in a year; that is, all the year, except moult- 
Ing time. To promote the breeding of pigeons, cum- 
min ſeed, which is judged of a grateful ſcent to them, 


is to be conſtantly kept in the pigeon houſe, and mixed 
with their tood about the beginning of January. Spurry 
feed, mixed with their food, has the {ame effect. 
Tares and peas are proper food for the tame pigeon, 
and ſome hemp ſeed, with which they ſhould have 
plenty of water; and fome gravel is to be ſtrewed 
about their houſe. 85 5 
Pigeons, though they make a deal of filth, are eaſily 
offended with too much of it; wherefore you muſt keep 
their houtes clean, Take care no vermin come near 
them; likewiſe prevent the ſtarling, or any other bird, 
from getting at their neſts, for they will ſuck, or by 
ſome other means deſtroy their eggs. Their houſes 


ſhould be white and neat without, as well as clean 
within, for their caſter diſcerning and incitement to it, 


at a diſtance. _ 7 : 57 . 
The common blue pigeon, called the dovecote, 15 
more hardy and more prolific than the other kinds, and 
„ therefore 
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therefore more worthy the regard of the farmer. Should 
the breed, however, of this Tort be deemed too ſmall, 


they may be croſs- matched with ſome of the common 
tame ſort; but let not their colors be too glaringly 
diſtin, for they will not aflociate ſo well in this caſe ; 


and in matching them, obſerve what was ſaid above. 


Some intermix ring doves with the common pigeon, 


by putting the eggs of the former under the latter. 
Theſe birds, being once hatched, will thrive with the 


reſt; they beſides Will endure che ſevereſt w — and 


ſubſiſt almoſt on any ſort of food. 


Amongſt the pigeons, eſpecially of the tame kind, | 


if the owner have too many cocks in proportion to the 


number of hens, the cocks will quarrel, and drive each 
other away, which will lower or reduce the ſtock. 


There is a profitable circumſtance in breeding pi- 


geons near thoſe lands where abundance of horſe beans! / 
and grey peas are fowed ; for theſe pulſe being g put in 


the ground early in the ſeaſon, by tceding on them, 
the birds acquire great ſtrength, and hatch their young 


_ earlier in the ſeaſon on this account. 


Barley and buckwheat compoſe a ſtrengthening Hood 
for pigeons, and occaſion them to lay olten. Tnough 
the common ſort may get their ſub ite 
through the greateſt part of the year, they mult be 
provided for in the depth of winter, when ſnow or 
froſts impede their finding it 
June, the ſeed of beat oraſs being now the only food 
taey can procure, and the peas not being 
ripened ; beſides, at this ſeaſon the pigcons having 


many young ones, the ſeed of che bent graſs is not 


ſulficiently nouriſhing for them. 
The pigeon 1s found to be very fond of ſalt; which, 


when mixed- with other things, becomes a remedy. fog | 


moſt of the diſorders it is ſubject to; and for this 
reaſon, more than for keeping it at home, we recom- 


mend placing a heap of loam near the pigeon houſe, 
mixed with water, or rather brine, till it becomes thin 
as pap; to which are to be added, a gallon and a halt 
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"TAME: RABBITS. 
of coarſe ſand, a good quantity of .bay ſalt, and ſome 
ſalt petre. In preparing this, if the loam be beat up 
with water, inſtead of brine, more ſalt is required; 
and if the ſand contained in the loam be conſiderable, 
the addition to be made muſt be leſs in proportion. 
Clay may ſerve, where loam cannot be eaſily obtained; 
in which caſe, more ſand is uſed; the coarfeſt red ſand 
is the beſt for this purpoſe. Where there are ſalt- 
works near, inſtead of the above preparation, they 
make choice of the ſalt cote. ; 

The pigeon has ſome times a ſca ale on the back and 
breaſts, which weakens the old ones ſo that they can- 
not fly abroad for food, and kills the young ones 
outright. This may be removed as follows, viz. Take 
ſennel ſeed, cummin ſeed, and dill ſeed, of each a 
pound; common falt and bay ſalt, of each a quarter ct 
a pound; and aſſafœtida, an ounce and a half: mix 
theſe with ſome clay, worked ines. and a fmall quan- 
tity of flour. This compoſition, being baked in two 
pots, and ſet on a ſtand in the pigeon houſe, will be 
picked by the pigeons till they are cured. 
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8. TAME RABBITS. 


TEIS creature is of creat ſervice to a farm, as 55 
dung is chiefly uſed to har row in with bariey and graſs 
ſeceds, which, when bought, is paid for at ſixpence 2 
buſhel. Each doe is reckoned to pay ten flullings a 
year clear, and that her dung is 23 to what is Paid 
for her grains. They are ſtüd to be far more profita- 
ble, if kept in Eutches, than they are when kept in 
pits. When they are whole-ſkinned (that is, when 
their furr is full grown), ſuch ſkins will ſell at firſt 
band, for five ſhillings a dozen, if they are of the wild 
grey kind (which are bought by the hat makers); the 
vhite or black, ſell for ſeven ſhillings; and the filver- 
haired, for a guinea; as they arc then fit for dreſſing, 
to be exported with the furr on. 

The 


TAME RABBITS. ns 
The doe goes thirty-one days; ſhe will moſtly bring 
ſix, and many times a greater number; but the dam is 


ſuffered to bring up no more than five, for otherwiſe 


ſhe is attended with weakneſs, and the offspring are 


beſides of a ſmall and ſtarved growth. The young ones 


are commonly kept with the doe two months, in which 
time they will be fat enough tor ſale; and the may at 
five weeks end take the buck, that the former brood 
may go off about a week before ſhe kitts. 
You may ſave young ones for breeders in March, 


which is deemed the beſt time; and then, with good 
meat, clean uſage, and cloſe attendance they will take 


buck about the end of November, and you may enter 


the ſeaſon with their firſt litter. The ſeaſon continues . 


from Chriſtmas to Whitſuntide. 
Pollard, or ſhort bran, mixed with grains, or made 


into paſte with water, is an excellent food, and ſhould 
If they are made to 


be given them three times a day. 
feed on bran alone, it ſhould be long bran. But the 


young ones will require leſs meat, if you have a con- 
venient place for them to run in cover and out at 
pleaſure. They delight in browſing on peas ſtraw, or 
green furze. Some have thought that French wheat 


would fat them. 

Good oats, barley, RR EY and freſh hearty grains, 
greens and hay, are the ſcvcral kinds of food proper 
for giving their fleſh a wholeſome, ſweet and good fla- 


vor. Sweet air, clean hutches, and their dung being 


removed to a diſtance, contribute to the ſame end. 

They are ſubject to tunning, or to become pot-bel- 
lied; you may then recover them with mixing ground 
malt with their food, or with barley juſt broke. To 


preſerve from tunning; obſerve, when they are fed 
with raw grains, always to give them hay in the ſame 
part of the -hutch, to dry up the moiſture of the grains; 
and on the other hand, when they are fed with bran, or 


other dry meat, greens muſt be given to anſwer their 
drowth. 
To 
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| Io kill them, you may either lit the palate of their een 
mouths with a pen knife; or give them a blow behind increa 


the ears, then run a pen knife into the throat, conti- Eac 
nuing the wound for ſome length towards the Jaws, 
Theſe methods are given in preference to the old 
cuſtom, which is attended with an offenſive lodgment 
of blood in the neck, and the fleſh Is not otherwiſe ſo 
White. 
The caſtrating the male rabbits, renders their fleſk 
equally agreeable with that of the females, and more 
tender; they alfo thereby become as large as hares. 
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oY the MaxAaGEMENT and Conpucr of BEES. 
HE. bee | 18 remarkable! in its induſtry and ſkill in 


gathering honey and wax from flowers, &c. and 
W 3 good care and e are not with-held 
in conducting them, their keeping will be profitable. 

Let them have ſtands provided for their hives in a 
place near and convenient for attending on them; which 
would be better in a garden or ſhrubbery, for their 
reſting when they fwarm. Theſe ſtands, which muſt 
be of wood, are to be no bigger on the top than will 
Juſt extend to the edges of the "hives, except in front, 
here a lodgment of a few inches muſt be left for the bees 
to reſt on before thy goin. Place theſe ſtands in ſtrait 
rows, at twelve or fix: cen inches di ſtance, looxing moſtly 
to the ſouth, and ailope, to throw off the rain; and the 
hives mutt be ſcreened and defended from high winds, 
cattle, and fowis, yet ſo as to admit the warm influ- 
ences of the ſun. 


The hives made of ſtraw, of a nearly circular figure, the 
are molt in uſe; and in dreſſing theſe after making, the th; 


zutting ſtraws, twigs, &c. are to be cleared, and the 


inſides of them made as regular and ſmooth as poſſible, 
The 


„ $9 127 
The hives ſhould be of ſeveral ſizes, to ſuit the different 
ſwarms; alſo, big hives are uſed when much honey is 


wanted, and leſſer ones when the ſtock of bees is to be 
increaſed. 


Each hive is to have three or four ſi plints, according 


to its ſize; the upper ends of theſe are to be faſtened at 


the top of the hive, and the lower about a hand's breadth 
from the ſkirt. Beſides theſe ſplints, four others are to 
be driven into the ſkirts, by way of ſtrengtheners; two 
of them to form door poſts, and the other two hind poſts. 

Cow dung and ſand mixed, with lime or aſhes, are 


well calculated to keep the hives cloſe ſo as to defend 5 


the bees from cold. A wicket 1s to be provided in win- 
ter at the door of the hive, with ſmall convenient notches 


juſt to admit the bees, that no vermin may enter and 
deſtroy them. 


Juſt before the bees begin to ſwarm, rub all ths hives 


with ſavory, marjoram, thyme, hy ſſop, and other ſweet 
herbs; and when the ſwarm is lodged, take a branch of 


the tree on which they ſettle, and wipe the hive clean 


with it; then rub the inſide of the hive with honey and 
milk, ſalt and water, ſmall beer, mead, or honey alone. 
Early ſprings will require attention to bees by the 


middle of May; wherein particular regard is to be paid 


to the ſigns of ſwarming, and eſpecially to watch thoic 


which ſeem likely to ſwarm firſt, Cold, dry, windy 


ſprings have but few ſwarms, and thoſe late. | 

Mild, calm, or ſhowery weather is good for the ſwarm- 
ing of bees; and they are fond of rifing to ſwarm du- 
ring a hot gleam after a ſhower. They allo utually rite 


preſently after they aſſemble on the hive, or ſtool, if 
they hang in a cluſter, and the weather do not change. 


But they will not ſwarm after accuitoming themſelves 
to lie abroad under the ſtool or behind the hive; this 
is ſometimes occaſioned by ſtormy or windy weather. 
To make bees ſwarm, which are brought to 1t with 
greater difficulty the longer they have lain abroad, keep 
the hives very cool, by watering and ſhading thera and 
the place on which they ſtand; then enlarge the door 
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them, Place the hive over them. If any cluſter with- 
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to give air, and move the cluſter gently with a bruſh, 


and thus drive them in. If they lie out notwithſtanding 
this, on the next warm day at noon, while the ſun ſhines 


clear, put in the greater part with your bruſh, and ſweep 
the reſt away gently from the ſtool; and permit them 


not to cluſter again. The bees thus diſperſed will often 


hum in the heat of the ſun, which will entice the others 


out, and they will confequently fwarm. Or, if a pewter 


diſh be placed under the cluſters of bees, as they hang 
out in the heat of the ſun, it ſometimes cauſes them to 


ſwarm; by the heat being ſtrongly reflected on them: 
But if this ſhould be tried in vain, and they ſtill lie abroad 
and will not ſwarm, raiſe the hive ſufficiently to let them 
in, and then cloſe up all the Parts round it nd che 


door. 

In about ten or twelve days after the firlt feurim i 
gone, another brood will be ready, and over-fill the hive. 
They then, in the morning before ſwarming, come down 
near the ſtool and call each other; and at the time of 


ſwarming they go down to the ſtool, and anſwer each 
other, on which thoſe within come forth. The chief 
ſwarm being broken, the ſecond caſts and ſwarms the 
ſooner; then a third; and ſometimes a fourth ſwarm a- 


riſes: but in a fortnight or three weeks the 57 have ge- 
nerally done ſwarming. 


In ſwarming, when the bees have fixed on a place to 


reſt, and are ſettled together in a cluſter, hive them; 

: but take cre that the cluſter be but a ſhort time at its 
largeſt {zz before they are hived. Let the hive be of 
ſuch a ſize, that the ſwarming fill it that year; and rub 
the hive with ſweet herbs as before directed. 


The perſon who hives them ſhould waſh his hands 


and face with beer, or be ſome way protected. When 


bees hang upon a bough, ſhake them into the hive, and 
ſet it on a cloth on the ground; or if the bough be ſmall, 


you may cut it off, and lay it on the cloth; and place 


the hive over it. When they light near the ground, 
lay the cloth beneath, and when you have diſlodged 
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out the hive, ſweep them gently with the bruſh towards 


it; and if they affect any place beſides the hive, wipe 
them off, and rub the place with May weeds, worm 


wood, or nettles. 


if the ſwarms, in ſeparating, light in fight of each 
other, diſturb the leſſer part only, and the greater will 


fly after it; but if they light not in fight, hive the com- 


panies in ſeparate hives, and bring them rogether, ſhak- 


ing one company out upon the cloth wi ereon the other 


hive ſtands, and place the full hive on them, and they 
wil ſoon unite. 


It you have a late ſwarming (that is, after the middle 
of June), and but few in number, pur two or three 


{warms together, whether they rite the fame day or o- 


therwiſe; and by thus uniting them, they labor carefully, 
and raiſe much honey. The above union is thus ef- 


fected: When it grows duſk in the evening, having 


pread a cloth upon the ground near the ſtands of thele 
twarms, ſet a pair of reſts or ſupporters for the hive, 
and knock down the hive out of which you propoſe to 


remove your bees, upon the reſts; then lift the hive a 

little; and taking it between your hands to get out the 
bees, ſet the Rock to the ſwarm to which vou would add 
n on the ſupporters over them, and the bees will 
ſoon riſe into the hive, and be followed by thoſe that 
remained behind. 


To prevent being ſtung in the monagement of this 


buſineſs, provide a net ſo. fine that a bee cannot get 
through the meſhes of it. This net ought to be Fae 


witli tine thread or filk, and large enough to cover the 
head and collar or boſom of a man or woman. When 


ſtung, the moſt immediate remedy is to hold the part 
as near the fire as 1t can be borae; and tuen co anoint 


it with mithridate, or honey. 
In fine weather, bees begin to gather wax ad build 


combs, as ſoon as they enter the hive; and they com- 


plete ſome combs in a few days. Such 1s the natural 
induſtry of bees, that in thronging to the work, but few 
of them can perform any of it, till the combs are of a 
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Bees decreaſe in their number towards autumn, and 
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their hives. This muſt be begun in March, becauſe at 
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conſiderable length; and then, while ſome finiſh the re. gk 

mainder of the cells, the reſt fill thoſe which are com- chat tin 
pletec. en the! 
ſulficle 


become ſtill fewer in winter, as may be diſcerned in the with 2 


difference of their numbers when they ſwarm, and thoſe Ho! 
killed when you take them; for the bees of the laſt year kind e 
now periſh and waſte, by degrees, with extraordinary ey 
labor, and their wings decay and fail them; whence it that 
is plain, that a little more than a year is the uſual age hive, 


of a bee; and the young only of the laſt ſpring ſurvive, flour, 
and preſerve their ſpecies till the following ſeaſon. _ 
The old ſtocks of bees ought to be removed by Mi- the 1 


chaelmas; or if it be then omitted, you muſt move them Wen 
about the beginning of March, before they go much ited 
abroad, left their ſwarming be prevented by it. The WEE 


method of doing this, is as follows, viz. Take a board 1 
about the breadth of the bottom of the hive you intend mul 
to remove, and lift it up, and bruſh the bees that are han 
on the ſtool forward; but let the board be a little ſup- of e 
ported by ledges, to prevent the death of bees on the role 
ſtool. On this board you are to ſet the ſtock, where the 
they may ſtand till you remove them. When you are PE 
about to move them, ſtop up the door of the hive, and Ice 
ſet the board on which the hive ſtands on a hand bar- ” 
row, and convey them where they are to remain. pe? 
The feeding of bees is attended with trivial advantage; 1 

becauſe thoſe that have not a profitable ſtock of honey mw 
to ſerve them the winter through, are not fit to keep; > 
neither may they expect to reap great gain from them, : 
who keep bees, and do not take care to keep them from ; 
Pending that ſtock they have in winter time. 1 
In ſpring, indeed, ſome ſtocks of bees are well nad * 
Preſervation; for inſtance, ſuch as are numerous, though yo 
their honey is ſmall in quantity, which may be owing to f 
a dry and cold ſeaſon; and theſe frequently oe n 
good ſtock. 


To ſupply bees _ food, convey ſmall canes into 
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chat time they moſt need it; and the canes muſt be giv- 
en them till the ſeaſon advances wherein they collect 
ſuſhcient ſubſiſtence, without requiring to be ſerved 
with any; 1 N 

Honey is the moſt natural, and therefore the beſt 
kind of food for bees; but it may be mixed with good 
ſweet wort, to make it go farther. A piece of bread 
that has been ſoaked in ale is ſometimes put into the 
hive, and the bees will eat it with great avidity. Beau 
flour, roaſted apples, and bay ſalt, are ſeverally given 
them by different keepers; and they are very fond of 
the laſt, as well as ſalt of any kind, which is good for 


them. Bees kept near the ſea ſide thrive well; and 
every ſtock of bees ſhould have water mixed with ſalt 


near their hives. 55 


To improve the number of bees, take half a dramof 


muik diffolved in roſemary, one dram of camphire, a 
handful of balm, and yellow bees wax and oil of roſes, 
of each equal quantities. 
roſes, and pound the balm and camphire well together; 
then make the whole into a maſs, and when 1t 1s cool, 
put in the muſk, as great heat diſſipates much of its 
cent. A quantity the ſize of a hazel nut of the above 
maſs, is to be laid within the bee hive; and the number 
of bees will not only be thereby increaſed, but the profit 
of this honey and wax will three times exceed the profit 
on thoſe raiſed without the above expedient. 
Bees are often troubled with lice, wach may be de- 
ſtroyed by ſtrewing tobacco over them. 


Melt the wax with the oil of 


They are alfo 
ſubjc& to a kind of purging in che ſpring, which is often 


very fatal; this ſome ſuppoſe an annual diſtemper, c- 


caſioned by ſpurge bloſſoms and elm ſceds, and recom- 
mend roſemary and honey diluted with water, for it. 
Others think it happens by the bees fecding on pure 


honey, and adviſe to feed them with a honey comb 
Fo. a 


taken out of another hive, the cells of which are filed 
with crude wax, or bee bread. 8285 
The following is a deſcription of ſuch ſtocks as are 
proper for keeping, and others that are to have their 

2 comos 
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combs taken by killing the bees, viz. Thoſe ſwarms | 


which are beſt to keep, are of one or two years ſtanding; 
likewiſe thoſe of three or four, which by reaſon of their 
{warming the laſt ſummer are full of bees, and thoſe? 
moſt probably the beſt: But ſuch of that age as have 
caſt hives, are not likely to continue, and therefore are 
to be taken; as are allo poor ſwarms, which are not 
worth the feeding; light fiocks; and thoſe that do not 
carry out their droſs, or drive away the drones when 
the hives are full; thoſe whom robhers eaſtiy aſſault, 


are to be ſuſpected; thoſe with broken combs; ſtalls of 
three years old and upwards, that have miſfed ſwarming 


two years together, eſpecially ſuch as have lain out the 
ſummer before, and that did not ſwarm the laſt ſeaſon, 
they being ſeldom proſperous, are particularly to be 
taken while they are good, es with waiting for their in- 
creaſing, they may be kept till they periſh, Such as 


have miſſed ſwarming two years together are ſeldom 
. good, except a fe particular ſorts, which always main- 


tain themſelves, and may be kept nine or ten years. 

By the above remarks you may diftinzuiſh between 
ſuch as are to be kept and thoſe that are to be raken; 
and the method of taking and killing is as follows, viz. 
Towards the latter end of Auguit, when you have fixed 
on thoſe ſtalls which you intend to take, in the evening, 
at about four or five o'clock, dig a hole in the ground 


nine inches deep, about che ſize of th: bottom of the 


hive, and put the looſe earth round the cdges of the 


hole; then provide a ſmall ſtick Cit at one end, and put 


in it a brimſtone match (or two, if one is not ſufficient 
for the ſize of the hive), as thick as your little finger, 
ſix inches in length; place the ſtick 485 the match in 


the middle or ſide of the hole, fo that the match may 
be nearly on a level with the edge oi it; then ſet fire 
to the match or matches, and place the hive inſtantly 
over the hole; after which, cloſe up the crevices at the | 
bottom with fine earth, ſo chat no {moke may come out, 
and the bees will ſoon drop, and die. 


When you have thus unhouſed your hive, place it 
carefully on the grcund on the ſides of the combs; then 
looſen 
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!ocſn the ends of the ſplints with your fingers, and fe- 
arate the edges of the combs with a wooden ſlice; after 
which, take out the combs one aſter another, and hav- 
ing wiped off the half-dead bees with a good feather, 
break the combs into pieces while they continue warm. 
That which runs of itſelf from theſe broken combs, 
i called virgin honey; as likewiſe is the honey which 
runs from the firſt year's ſwarm. This is eſteemed the 
beſt, becauſe of its fine taſte and cryſtal-like clarity; it 
therefore preferred to that which is ſqueezed out of 
tie combs for ſpecial purpoſes, ſuch as for making mead, 
which is required to be of a fine flavour, &c. ä 
As ſoon as the honey leaves running, put up what 
vou have warm in pots by itſelf; and it will, for two 
r three days aſter, work up a ſcum of coarſe wax, droſs, 
&c. which muſt be taken of. The remaining honey, 
that is, the coarſer ſort, muſt be preſſed from the combs; 
a2] this is alſo to be put 1n Pots, EXCEPT any ve 8 ned 
ed for immediate uſe. 
When the combs have been preſſed, put what remains 
of them into a hair bag, and waſh it well in water; and 
when the ſweetneſs is all out, dry the balls for wax. 
Trey are to be thus ordered: Take the wax and droſs, 
and ſet it over the fire, pouring in ſo much water as will 
make the wax ſwim; then keep 1 it © Ru boiling, ſtir- 
ing it all the time, which, with the water, will keep it 

zom burning; when thoroughly be take it off the 
fre, and ſtrain it through a fine linen, or twiſted-hair 
01 oth, placed ready on a Terew, or preſs; then lay on the 
cover, and preſs out the liquor (as long as any wax 
comes) into a kettle of cold water; but firſt wet both 
tne bag and the preſs, to keep the wax from ſticking: 
The greateſt quantity of water vill come firſt; then 
moſt wax; and at laſt will come more droſs than any 
Ling, 

The wax is to be made into rn as it hardens, and 
tue water is to be ſqueezed from them; when this has 
been done, the balls muſt be broke into crumbs, and 
put in a pot over a flow fire. As the wax melts, ſtir and 
lim it with a ſpoon dipped firſt in 9910 water; when it 
| 18 
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3s cleaned of the Mum, and perfectly melted, pour it 

into a pan or mould, whoſe bottom and ſides have been 

rubbed with honey; and take care not to pour the droſs 
in with the wax. 


If any froth remain on the top of the pan, blow it to 


one ſide, and ikim it off carefully with a wet ſpoon; and 
put the pan at a moderate diſtance from the fire that it 


may cool by ſlow degrees. Keep the large cakes warmer, 
leſt their tops cool too faſt for their centre; the ſeveral 


parts ſhould cool as equally as poſſible. When a cake 


is found to ſtick, warm the lides of the pan, and i it will 


preſently come out. 


Good wax is of a yellow color; light, firm, pure, andof 


| a ſweet ſmell: With theſe properties, Engliſh wax ſells 


for five pound a hundred weight more than the foreign 
In medicinal uſes, bees wax 1s deemed a medium be- 


| tween hot and cold, and between dry and moiſt; and be- 
comes the ground of falves and plaſters. It appeaſes and 

mollifies finews when ſtrained, and is uſed in reſolving 
and ripening ulcers. It milk be curdled in the brealt, 
the quantity of a common-[1ze pea wil diſſolve and at- 


Wounds of great depth are cured with the uſe of oil 
of bees wax, in ten or twelve days; leſſer wounds are 


cured in two, three, or four days time, if only anointed 
with it. It is alſo inwardly applied; a dram at a time 
in white wine, provokes urine, removes ſtitches and 


pains in the loins, the cold gout, and other complaint 
that originate from cold, which is the ſource of nume 
rous diſorders. 
Honey has alſo many beneficial uſes; its particles are 
ſubtile and piercing as thoſe of oil, and eaſily penetrate 
the parts of the body. Ir is of an opening and cleanſing 
power, and diſcharges the breaſt of humors and ob- 
tructions that fall from the head; alſo the foulneſs 9 
the body is removed, urine is excited, and the blood 


is nouriſhed and rendered good by it. 


Honey is in a leſs digeſtible ſtate while raw, and 
fl culd be clarified for internal uſe, 
"=  ADDENDS 
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SKETCH OF CONSIDERATIONS ON TAKING AND IMPROV= 


ING A FARM. 


T® ſucceed in taking a farm, the niceſt eſtimate 


ſhould be formed of the ſum neceſſary for the 


completion of the buſineſs of it; and an entrance made 
only in caſe of competency. In the next place, it is eſ- 
ſential to have an underſtanding and acquaintance in 
cvery branch of the management d of it; or to employ a 


bailiff, upon whom this charge may with ſafety be de- 
volved. 


The land cd to pay coated huſbandry the beſt, 


is, the black, rich, crumbly, dry, ſound, deep-ſtapled 


loam; and this teſtimony has the ſupport of very con- 
ſiderable experience in agriculture. However, for for- 
ming a judgment of this article, a more explicite de- 


ſcription of the diviſion of ſoils, as they are claſſed into 


Chiltern and Vale countries, may illuſtrate the foregoing, 


O 


and not be amiſs—but ſo much by the way, for I mall 


preſently give a particular account of the diſtinctions 


and properties of different ſoils. Under the former of 


theſe are included clays, loams, ſands, chalks, ſtoney 
and gravelly grounds, &c. which are moſtly incloſed, 
and require much ploughing, with coſtly dreſſings of 
chalk, ſoot, rabbit-ſkin clippings, horn ſhavings, rags, 
hoofs, hair and aſhes, beſides dunging; and ſuch part 


of 
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of it as is under the plough, is uſually rented at more 
than double the ſum of the vale country per acre. to 
anſwer the above difference, raiſing a great proportion 
of cheap root crops for home fecding, cultivation of 
foreign graſſes, and rejection off too much fallowing, 
cannot be too attentively conſidered and practiſed by 
the chiltern farmer. 5 ; 
The vale country conſiſts in black loams, or dark 
blue marley clays, in open fields, that are commonly 
under one and the ſame management, and are brought 
into tilth and condition for corn with leſs trouble and 
expence than the chiltern. This requires but little 
ploughing, the earth being eaſily ſhattered and pulve- 
rized; and is chiefly ſatisfied with the fold, and the 
dung of the cattle and fowl upon theſe farms. 


136 


BUT a farmer may happen on a diſadvantageovs, 
poor ſoil; in this caſe, the common means of correc- 
tion and retrievement, are manuring, cleanſing, and 
changing the crops. The cheapeſt, quickeſt, and moi! 
approved methods pointed out for exciting the fertilit 
of ſuch land, are breeding and feeding large ſtocks c: 
cattle, and uſe of young ling, fern, &c. (where theic 
can be had more eaſily than ſtubble) by way of litter, 
for the purpoſe of increaſing manure. Or, 
If wet lands be the ſubject of complaint; theſe must 
have good and ſufficient draining, before they can be 
ploughed t6 confiderabl= purpoſe. To anſwer this in- 
tention, the covered drain is generally held the bel:; 
becauſe it is not ſo liable to cloſing up; as alſo, for 


ſaving the land, and continuing a number of years | 


without need of reparation: This drain is deſcribed in 
page 16 preceding, where its particular application 1» 
more largely expreſſed. But, beſides draining, it ma- 
ſometimes, where no ferruginous quality in the cart“ 
is diſcoverable, be proper to pare and burn a ſoil; 
when the operation of this beneficial and happy expe- 

dient, forms a wet or hilly ſurface, into a rich, fert!- 


lizing manure; nor will the ground contract prejudice 


from 
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from the repetition of 1 it, at we. period, when appa- 
rently requiſite. 

Thus, by diligent application to modern i improve- 


ments in agriculture, complaints againſt variety of 
lands may be much lightened, if not totally removed; 


and, by diſcarding a very reprehenſible attachment to 


cuſtoms of time and place, cold and barren lands might 


often be brought to yield their fruits with increaſing 


vigor and abundance. 


wITH reſpect to his Arall: Lag a farmer muſt 
increaſe his crops of roots, &c. and cultivate corn only 
in a mean proportion to theſe, For inſtance, of a 
given quantity of land in tillage, three fifths may be 


laid for artificial graſſes, pulſe, and roots, which me- 
liorate, cleanſe, and enrich a ſoil; and the reſt for the 
growth of corn. This diviſion will ſupply food for 


cattle, which is an intereſting conſideration; and by 


| feeding of cattle, and rendering the land into good 


heart and condition by manure from them, probably 
the moſt beneficial crops of all kinds are ſecured; 


whereas, theſe being rejected for views of raiſing more 


corn, brings on a neceſſity of purchaling manure At any 
price, expoſes to a variety of misfortunes attending 


precarious huſbandry and bad icaſons, and leads to 


much more loſs than profit. 


IN the diſpoſition and conduct of Graſs Farms, it is 


to be noted, that an acre and a half, two and a half, 


or ſometimes three acres, according to the richneſs of 


the paſture, is an allowance for a dairy or ſuckling cow 
through the year; but in general, cows may be main- 
tained with an acre for the ſummer food ; and the hay 


and after feed of an acre and a half, for winter, each. 
Beaſts are more profitable than ſheep for fatting on 
farms that conſiſt all of graſs. They are beſt bought 
when full forty ſtone, and ſhould particularly in ſpring 
be plentifully fed with the very belt fort of hay. Beaſts 
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of all kind, and ſheep, are cheapeſt in autumn, and 

therefore ſhould be procured in that ſeaſon for fatting, 
Graſs farms, which are wholly mown for hay, return 

beſt with a city or capital town near them. 
Graſs lands ſhould be kept clear of thorns, briars, 


thiſtles, docks, &c. and likewiſe mole and ant hills. 


Sometimes improvement of ſoil is obtained from 


watering meadows, when it is uſed as a ſubſtitute for 
manure. Where this can be conveniently given, the 


proper time is ſix weeks before mowing; beſides which, 


another is recommended for a ſecond crop: but tor this, 


the pureſt water is to be had; and care is to be uſed to 


make the diſtribution over the land as equally as poſ- 


ſible, and not to ſuffer the water to remain there more 


than forty- -eight hours, left chilling or putrefaction be 
the * 


TT is alſo very proper due regard be had in the ar- 


ticle of Labor, to proportion the number of hands re- 
tained, to the buſineſs to be done, ſo that diligence 


and profit may always accrue on the overſight of them. 
The draught cattle at all times command the parti- 


cular care of their drivers; and it were beſt to have ont 
man attend ſheep; another, hogs; another, the cattle 
farting; &c. in which diſtribution, buſineſs is better 
underſtood, and more jatiszactorily coinpleted. 


F DIFFERENT SOILS, AND THE CULTURE PROPER FOR 
THEM. 


EL 4 1 . 


1. Black and dark Blue are the primordial degrees of 
_ clays; they contain black mould, and the greater thc 
proportion of it, the richer the ſoil. This earth is of | 


a marley nature, whoſe particles are eaſily ſeparate, 
and requires as little drefſing as any. The largeſt, 


beſt, and fineſt crops of red Iammas wheat are raiſed 
on it; it favors beans, turnips, and graſſes, in their 


growth; j 
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growth; aud beef and mutton of the choiceſt qualities 
are furniſhed where this kind of foil is found. 

This earth, being of a brittle texture, yields eaſily to 
the operation of the plough, on which account few 
plonzhings render it fine enough for ſowing. It is at 
preſent laid often into ſtitches for wheat, but nothing 
elſe; and when {own thus, in preference to broa. lands, 
the water is ſooner diſſipated. 

Black clays mult be cautiouſſy e too few, or 
too many ploughings, are alike detrimental. The foot 
plough is moſt a applicable, as they chiefly lie in vales; 
and the manner, is, only one way in broad lands, on 
half-acre pieces, laying it as high as pole, to avoid 
ine pernicious conſequences of too much wet. Tac 


plough is drawn directly up and down, by dividing the 


half acre, and turning the land two contrary WAYS, 
thus leaving a thorough in the middle. 
Bluiſh clay s, or ſtiff black loams, that are laid in ridge 
"1alf-acre and whole acre lands, and never plous *hed 
acroſs, bur kept up to their ſtinted breadth, length, 


and height, according as they lie wetter or drier, are 


ound to affect wheat and horſe beans; to theſe tilth 
rops of barley have been ſown in ſucceſſion, and fund 
:9 anſyer. Burt peas are ſeldom or never fown on th m, 
vecaulſe the richneſs of the earth would occaſton tacir 
running into too much ſtraw. 

2. Red Clay, differs from the hungry ravenous na- 
ure of gravels, ſands, &c. and requires more plough- 
ing than dreſſing. It agrees with almoſt all kinds of 

drefing; but the moſt ſuitable are thoſe which are ary, 

Viz. lime, chalk, foot, and aſhes. 


This earth 1s of an zdbefive diſpoſition, and rendered 
moſt difficult of fine tilth by the extremes of wet and 


drought. Wet heightens 1 its tenacity, whereby it per- 
mits the paſſing of tie coulter without breaking or di- 


viding properly, ſo that ſeveral ploughines and crois 


ploughings hardly effect a pulverization; and droughts 


harden it in ſuch wiſe, that it gathers into clotty heaps 


defore the plough, and tee: 28 proof againſt diflolution 
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into a imall body by the cut or break of the coulter and 
ſhare. Good chalk, if timely drawn, and a ſufficient 
quantity be laid on, and well harrowed in, with a mix- 
ture of ſand, will convert the ſtiffneſs and ſourneſs oc- 
caſioned by the former; and the latter is corrected by 
taking advantage of the rains which flacken the ground, 
when it will be fit for reduction by the tynes of the har- 
row, which ſhould be well uſed on it both ways, with- 
out loſs of time. Clays, it is to be noted, cannot be 
ploughed too often, nor gravels, chalks, and ſands, 
too ſeldom; and the ſourneſs of the tilth of the firſt, 
happens chiefly by want of timely ploughings and har- 


8 rowings. 


To get a wheat- ſtubble ground of this clay i in tilth 
| ſor peas or beans againſt the next ſpring, the ſtitches 
ought to be ploughed into bouts by the beginning of 
November, and left the winter afterward; and before 
it be ſown, harrow it, and ſow the peas or beans in four 
thoroughs, in the ſame ſtitch, and in the method it 
tirſt lay; then, after they are ſown, harrow 1t again. 

3. Yellow Clay is a richer and more loamy ſoil than 
the red; and therefore trees, grain, and graſs, thrive 
and grow faſter in it; but the ſame culture and ma- 
nagement are uſed to both. 

4. White, or Tobacco-Pipe Clay, 1s leſs tough, cold 
and moiſt than red clay; and with its looſer, warmer, 
and drier parts, 1s rendered a more beneficial earth. 

This land will be brought into condition for ſowing 
of grain with little ploughing, and when fully encou- 
raced by good tilths and dreſſings, will yield vaſt crops 
of wheat: | barley and peas alſo thrive on it, eſpecially 
in wet ſummers; but beans do not anſwer fo well; 
theſe require a double dreſſing of fold and cart dung. 

But this earth, on the other hand, has its diſadvan- 
tages; and when laid in ſtitches or ridges, is ſoon crum- 
bled and diſperſed from about the roots of plants, by 
part of the 
crop that has been left bare: The ufual, and only = 
vention, in this caſe, is the told. 7 
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To prevent the poppy, which infeſts it, and other 
incommodities, it is beſt ſown with wheat before Mi- 
chaelmas; and to run the fold over afterward, to ſettle 
the earth about its roots, that the weather may not 


ſpoil the crops. The roots after this, may be more 
. ſecured from the ſun, rain, wind, and froſt, 
with the uſe of the roller, by drawing it along the 
ſtitches. 15 


Clover grows in this clay, though not ſo well as in 
the red, yellow, and black clays; and therefore it is 
| Elms, thorns, and 


preferred for trefoil and ſaintfoin. 
other hedge wood, will alſo grow in this ſoll. 
Thick early ſowings i in this ſort of ground are ne- 


ceſſary, and ſowing! in Wettiln weather m oft proper. 


6 RAV-ELS. 


1. Loamy Gravels are ſuch a ſoil as conſiſts of earth 
and a ſlight mixture of ſmall ſtones, which conſtitute an 


aptneſs to fertility, as the juices of dung, &c. aſcend 


eaſily in them for the nouriſhment and promotion of the 
growth of trees, corn, or graſs. 

This ſoil is proper for all ſorts of grain, which, ac- 
curacy and diligence of management ſuppoſed, it returns 
with great abundance. The dreſſing muſt be good 


and ſufficient quantities of mould and dung, as the 


rains, &c. waſh much of it away, through the openings 


occaſioned by the irregularity of the ſides of the ſtones; 
on a failure of this, the ſoil preys on its own mould 


tubſtance, and will deſcend to leanneſs, and a barren 
ſtate. 


Theſe gravels are diſpoſed to binding, and to form 
a hard and cruſty ſurface, by great and continued rains, 
particularly if following ſoon after ploughing and ſowing, 
ſo that wheat, peas, or barley, are bound in on all fides. 
and ſometimes deſtroyed, being unable to find room 
But this may be 


for the progreſs of their maturation. 
prevented with a manuring of chalk ; which renders 


the 
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the ſoil more loamy, oppoſes the binding quality of ir; 
and renders its condition more ſweet and pure. Har- 
rowing may, at times, be given beſides. 

his fort of foils is accounted light and ſweet; and 
being of an oppoſite nature to clay, is worn out with 
too much ploughing. The ploughings for grain that 
are ſown on it on broad lands, are to be ſnallow, other- 


wiſe the plants will be hindered | in getting * the 


| ſurface of the ground. 
Lands approaching to the nature of loamy W 


or that have a gravelly pebbly bottom, that are fin- 


gularly light and hollow, and have been too long ſown 
with corn ſucceſſively, are frequently overrun with weeds 
and other impediments to a good crop. The means of 
remedy for theſe evils, are to give the land a due courſe 
of fallowing, or other equivalent ſubſtitute, ſo that it 
be made thorou ghly ſweet let it have every wheat year, 
or barley ſeaſon, a dreſſing of manure accordingly; and 
in the wheat year, the fold, which is a great friend to 
this fort of ground, as by treading they bring it into a 
cloſer union of its parts, and thereby defend the whear 
with nouriſhment, deſtroy the weeds, and kill the worms, 
which moſt of all inhabit in light ground. 
Manuring with horſe, cow, or ſwine's dung, increaſcs 
the lightnefs and incoherence of a ſoil; and if land 
of this kind have been dreſſed with theſe upon a good 
_ tillage, the wheat will be eaſily forced down with winds 
and rain; but the uſe of the fold will alſo prevent this, 
by its preſſure, which combines the earth, and enables 
it to hold the roots of the wheat fait, 


This looſe earth and dry bottom is beſt ploughed * 


ſown in a wettiſh time, which contributes to bind, and 
to keep it in that ſalutary ſtate during the next wanker 


and ſummer that the wheat is to grow in it. But th 

rains which generally fall in barley, and other OR 
at the ſpring of the year, heiping to faſten this ground, 
it ſhould be ploughed and flown earlier than clays, that 
it may be ready for the benefit; and further, the len: 


gram has only abour halt the time of the wheat to be 
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in this earth, ſo that the weeds have not now ſuch an 
opportunity to run into ranknels, as is afforded in the 
long wheat ſeaſon. 

After all, ſuch land were beſt laid down with artifi- 
cial graſs, in order to obtain a natural ſwarth, into which 
it will run very cordially, and much quicker if excited 
by ſowing the iceds of fine upland meadow hay amongſt 
the clover, tretoil, or ray graſs. 

2. Sharp Gravels, are earth containing ſmall oP. 


ſtones, mixed with ſome mould; and the greater tl 


portion ot the latter, the more the value of the land 
increaſes. 

This ſoil is alſo apt to bind; and requires the ſame 
management as loamy gravels. 
Drefling 1s abſolutely loſt on this land, where the 
quantity of the ſtones abounds; becauſe the water, run- 
my ſwiftly through the interſtices occaſioned by them, 

waſhes it away below the roots of whatever is ſown, 
_ they being deprived of the nouriſhment of the dung, 
&c, become chungry „pine, and often periſh. 

There is alſo a kind of gravel, impregnated with 
globular blue pebbles, whoſe nature 1s too voracious 
of dung and other dreſſing, to requite ploughing and 
ſowing; this is therefore, in gencral, left to the pro- 
duction of ſpontancous graſs: However, French wheat 
has been recommended as a correctiye dreſſing for ſuch, 
and experiment of it may be an object with ſome _ 
ſeſſors. | 

3. Cley Gravels, or Clay Leamy Gravels, bear a near 
reiemblance and analogy to gravelly loams; but where- 
ever the red clay appears as part of the ſoil, there will 
be occaſion for more ploughings and warmer dreflings 
than in any other ſort of gravel. Clay gravels are very 
adheſive, and muſt have good ſtirring with the plough. 
4. Sandy Gravels are of a looſe nature, and eaſily or- 
dered: if duly aſſiſted with manure, they bear very 
200d and early crops of corn; and will grow peas and 
turnips in the ſame year. 

Theſe, particularly, may haye the long horſe litter 


laid. 
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laid on them, and ploughed in, as its tough and ſpongy 


nature is ſuitable to them. Or, the horſe litter may 
be laid on the top of the ſtitches on broad lands, as 
ſoon as wheat is ſown; if ſome be ploughed in thus, 
and a layer on the top afterward, it will preſerve the 
ground from ſhoaling in the froſty ſeaſons. 

5. Rag tone Gravel, is a thin ſhort chalky ſurface, 
which commonly lies on a whitiſh, hard ſtratum, be- 
| tween a chalk and a ſtone, called hurlock, or ragſtone, 
| whence it has its name. It is of an exceeding hungry 
nature, owing to the hollowneſs in its component parts; 
and ſo poor in many places, that with a fallowing of 
_ two years, it affords but a miſcrable pittance of natu- 

ral graſs. | Os 


CHALK. 


Chalk, the dry, lean fort eſpecially, being of a ſhort, 
__ crumbling nature, is eaſily got into tilth, weeds growing 
| leſs on this ground than on any other; and two plough- 
ings will do as much ſervice here, as four in red clays. 
It is uſual to hear, that a fallow and a half is enough 
for a chalk ; nor is there conveniency indeed for bout- 
ing and four thoroughs, &c. as in ſome lands; where- 
fore, it is often turned each time of ploughing the re- 


verſe croſs way of the laſt operation; and by ſome laid 


into broad lands, but moſtly into ſtitches for wheat. 
Wettiſh weather alone 1s the fit time for ſowing grain 
in chalks, 2s in that ſeaſon they become clotty and rough, 
which remarkebly hinders the growth of the poppy, the 
only weed to which this ground is ſubject; wettiſh wea- 
ther likewiſe binds and keeps them from ſuffering by 
froſts and cold. The tillage given this ground mult 
not render its pulverization very fine, as thus the wheat 
and other grain will likely fall before the winds, and 
be much hurt. On the marley clay ſort of chalks, plough- 
ing to a greater depth is admitted, and more of it; 
and on Icamy chalks, a ſtill freer uſe of the plougb. 
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But whether this ſotl is piocgbed! into bioad lands oe 
{t:rches, rolling is very neceflary, efpecially 1 in tne laſr, 
were the roller is drawn both the long and crofs ways, 


in order ro faſten and keep the ground | tirm and cloſe to 
the roots of the grain; allo, to preſerve them from tl. e 


violent heats and droughts in fummer, of waich broad 


lands are more capable, than ſtitches. 


The work of chalks are the Harlech or Honey; though 


tneſe, with thorough dreſſing, will bear 800 Wheat, 
e barley, peas, vetches, and lenti!s; bur where this 
dreſſing is wanting, they commonly ſow for lent grain. 
Lentils and verches will grow and florifh in the pooreſt 
chalks; and are freque ntly ſown on theſe amongſt oats, 
being 5 ar ſurer In their returns than peas. 


u A N U . 


1. Marle is the beſt and moſt durable of all manures; 
and at the ame time that it fertilizes and improves better 
than any, it is comparatively unexpenive. A gravelly 


andy ground is particularly capable of great fertility 


by a manuring of marie. This may be 12d for the are 
from fifty ſhillings to tour pou os; and 1 
its advantages. twenty years, Marle, that has been 
tpreatl on land during a ſummer Peer winter to diſſolve, 


!> to be ploughed in betwee 2 ichaclme 28 and Candic- 
145; 


Ts Chalk, t tl e fat, Toft ſo PEV * 
terative to 8850 loams, and gravels; it cuies the for- 
mer of their ſour, auſtere, cold, hard and tough quali- 


ties, and eſtabliſhes a lightneſs, warrneſs, freerneſs, 
and ſhortnefs in their Head, of ſome times twelve . 


twenty years continuance. 1 $5 and gravels have the! 


ur and bis nding qualities corrected by cke uſe of . 


F uneral; and tne pleugh afterward pertorms its opera- 
tions with facility, cle ground alſo becoming more fer- 


tile. Twenty- five or thi irty loads will be encugh to 


cauk an 2cs of ground well, which, with diſcrete 
Ie ploughing, 


„ul continue 


y kind, is the greateſt al- 
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ploughing, will laſt twenty years. Chaiking 1s to be 


that the froſts may ſhatter and crumble it during winter, 
while lying on the ſurface of the carth; and when 1t "Pia 
been reduced by the weather pretty well, it may be 
ploughed very thin into the ground, at Candlemas, with 
Cr without a fin on the ſhare. Thain exhibited, chalk 
is an admirable dreſſing. 

3. Lime is exccedingf. y beneficial on black moory peat 


_ earths, and boggy lands; its nature 1s calculated to 


aſſiſt theſe ſoils in exerting the vegetative virtue they 


naturally poſſeſs. Twenty, thirty, or forty buſhels of 
lime may be ſpread on an acre, and when flaked, 
Ploughed 1 in. Wheat is aſſiſted with 2 dreſſing of it; 
for which it is to be ſlaked, and ſown hot on the land 


immediately upon the Jaſt ploughing; but the wheat is 


not to be ſown till ſix or ten days afterward. If turnip 


ſeed be to be ſown when and where lime is ſlaked, they 
may both be harrowed in together. This manuring, 


though common, 1s never of long continuance; and 


the price of it varices, under a multitude of eircum- 
Kances, from ten ſhillings to ten pounds. 

4. Clay, burnt to aſhes, is proper to be ſown over 
Eurnip ground, to prevent the fly and flug; which alſo 
nouriſnes this crop. It is important, in the laſt-men- 
tioned inſtance, if ſown or ſtrewed by the hand, out of 


à feed cot, in ſpring time, over wheat, oats, barley, 


Peas, and beans. The quantity of hs cart loads 


ay be thus uſed on an acre; wh ichwill be productive 


of many very good effects. Clay aſhes are to be uſed 


on meadow ground only in January; it will here eat 
of moſs, which impoveriſhes graſs of its due portion 
of nouriſhment. Clay : is of ſome conſiderable duration, 
in which reſpect, it is ſaid to be nearly equal to marle; 


und if good of its kind, the former is preferable to an 
application of an e AN fort of the latter. The ex- 


z ence 15 the lane of either. - 
. Peas Aſhes, to the amount of fix or ten buſhels 
at about eight or IWELVE DENCE cach) may be fown 
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early on an acre of wheat, peas, turnips, clover, rape 
-ed, or faintfoin; a greater quantity will do hurt; and 
caution is requiſite, not to uſe them over barley, foc 


| ſhould a dry ſeaſon follow, it will be burnt up; but 


where ſhowers fall tin nely after fowin. z them, their be- 


neficial effects will ſoon appear. This manure helps to 
keep off the ſlug from peas and other grains, which it 
alſo befriends in cold wet ſeaſons. 
6. Coal Ajbes are an improvement to meadow ground, 
crops of wheat, barley, artificial graſs, Kc. Fort- 
buſhels (at about four pence each) are uſed on an acre; 
with Which meadow land will produce good and early 


crops of tic beit graſs, for three or four years together 


and a like quantity may be uſed on each acre of © Coney 


ray graſs, trefoil, lucern, or ſaintfoin, in the | beginning 
of March; as being ſown then, their virtues are often 


more advantagzoully carried into the ſoll, which ferti- 
lize it for the production of theſe grattes. Application c* 


them is ſometimes made in compoſt une: highway, or 
pond mud, with chalk, lime, or ſope aſhes, for meadow 
ground; ür they are uſed alone on wheat lands in Fe- 
bruary and M arch, where t! hey ſucceed well when fol 


lowed by a wet ſummer. On clay land, that has been 


fallowed in broad lands, fixty or a hundred buthels of 


coal aſhes may be laid in heaps on an acre, and fareacl 


thin with a ſhovel or ſpade in a dewy morning, to pre , 
vent their diſperſion; they are afterward to be plough- 


ed, as hallowly 18 poſſible, with the ground | into broad 


lands again, acroſs the precedin g way, or into four-tho-- 


"GI 


r>uzhed ſtitches, or by hackin g. irh which, the ground 


will be reduced to a loam. 


7. HWWoed fAjpes, though) not half fo durable as coal 


aſhes, are nevertheleſs of great fervice both to natural 
na artificial graſſes. The time of laying them on 15 
i Lady day, and a hundred and ſixty bude ls (at three 
half bence cach) are not more than enough tor a dret- 
ng for one 2cre of graſs ground; though twenty, thir - 
5 or forty but ticls, on an acre of wheat rye or bar- 
ey gr und, given in February or March, will be {utt;- 
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cient. They uncreate fertility, eicher uſed with ſnort kor% 
5 dung; dung of cows, fowls, &c. a and ſtover, or alone. 

8. Buck Ii Beg , as a manure in Clays or cio idy grounds, 

hollows and lighte ns them; and in dry, binding. grave.s, 
it is looſening, &, and conveys moiſture. Heavy fans, 
ſendy loams, pravels, and like light grounds, pro it 
much by being dreſied with it; and it were properly 
} loughed in tor ſced only on theſe ſu1ls. It is a cheap 

cirefing and a great deſtroyer of weeds; and the expen- © 
of an acre is only about half a croy:n 
9. Scot, uſed on wheat lands, requires to be ſowa 
the beginning of Llarch; to this purpoſe, twenty or 
twenty-five buſnels of coal ſoot muſt be had for cach 
acre, wich is to be ſcrewed as thin as poſſible out of a 
mates hand, ver wheat [own on broad lands; znd the 
virtue cf tujs is retained three years. Tie chi. f uſe I 
tnis many re 18 on w. heat, rye, and bar! ey; and the Þc 


3:0! of ſ. ing, in cludes Chriſtmes and April. It an- 


iwers only on barley that is fown on Eroad la: 05s and 
35 beſt harrowed in with bariev ſceds; in wulch W 
it prepares for, an | aimoſt inſures a gocd crop of pes 
the next alu if ſown on the ſane g. ound. Scot, 
on new fewn turnips, orcatly forwar:': their growth, 
and deſtroys and keeps infects from thein. If foot, or 
_ even Co2] aſhes, be ſown over a ſecond year's crop of 
clover, it will cl bring on a full bite in Abe and 
ſomet mes it occafions duuble the quantity f grass that 
weul rift witteut this manure, or a dunging of tome 
Ling. qt e benctits of ſoot,on a mid uw round, are 
many; RP! ETIVES graſs in a growing condition, a; 
fruits and ch 34S; Flle worms, grubs K Lars, and fi 
or Prevents their doing burt to the greſe; burns up —. 
Ceftroys moſs, the LON and greateit enemy to mœa- 
Gows; brings on a ſi cedy head of grots; and, when 2 
wet warm ſeat on a follews it, there will be a valt burthen 
of the beſt greſre. I u cnty buſticls of foot, ſovrn at Can- 
Ge mas, Gn an acre ef faintiin, or any artificial E799 
once in three veare, exceecs every other dreſſing, and 


is of cLential {crvice to them, I he value of coal ſoot, 
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at twenty or thirty miles diſtance from London, or 
other large cities, is about a ſhilling a buſhel. 

10. Mal! Duft is a dreſfiing for barley particularly; 
the quantity is ten ſacks to an acre, which is ſown di- 
rectly after the ſced, and harrowed in with it. 

11. Common Salt is good on crops of graſs and corn; 
and ſix buſhels of it may be uſed to an acre. It pre- 
ſerves the plants from chilling in froſts, wets, a and winds, 
derer than alhes, lime, or ſoot. 

The uſe of Oil Cate is followed with a good de- 
gree of fertility for two or three years, and is proper as 
a dreſſing for wheat barley, and other vegetables. 
Plough it in with wheat feed (allowing a thouſand, 
ground, to four acres); or ſow it on the top of chis crop; 


alſo, on crops of barley, peas, clover, rapes, &c. 


13. Ilern Shavings are a tough, hot, and oily manure, 
and ſuited in its nature, not only to dry, huſky lands, 


eſpecially ſharp gravels, but to cold, wet, clayey earths. 


Pea crops are greatly increaſed in profit with this ap- 


plication ; which is to be ſown and harrowed in with 


the ſeed for them: wheat, rye, and barley grounds, 
are dreſſed with it juſt before the baſt ploughing. The 
quantity is twenty-four buſhels to an acre. 

14. I/eollen Rags, chopped ſmall, arc uſed as the 
beſt oceffing for barley and wheat in ſome chalky, gra- 
velly, ſand loams, and dry lands in general, Fight 
ſacks, of fiſty-ſix pounds each, will ſerve an acre. 


hcle crops, growing on the above ſoils, are greatly 
aided in their progrels with this manure; which is to 


be ſown with the iced, ploughed ſallowly into the 
carth as ſoon as ſown, and then harrowed. The virtues 


of it laſt two or three years. 


15. Crag 1s a reddiſh fhelly earth, and one e dreſſing 


of it (twenty-five cart loads to an acre) will derive 


virtue to a foil for ſeven or twelve years afterward. 


Hungry ſandy grounds are cnabled to produce very 
good crops of grain with a manuring of it. 


16. Sea Med, rotted alone, or mixed with fand, 
mould, or lime, is 2 good dreſſing for arable lands of 
all 
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clays and moiit oy loams 
erowth of all grain, graſs and 8 but this ſhould be 


tuma, Living bout an inch thicknefs 
and iv Hering t to remain there till the March following. 
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all ſorts. It is to be ſown and ploughed into the ſoil 
in July, or later, for a wheat or barley crop. 
17. Twenty Huſhels of Cow or Hog's Hair, ſcattered 


cover an acre of land, in light foils, and harrowed In 


with feed, are conſidered as an ample manuring for any 


crop that is to grow in it. 


18. Hoofs of Oxea or Cot ws, if forced into the earth 


whole, with ſticks, at about a foot diſtance from each 


other, preſently after wheat or barley is ſown, are a 


good dreſſing of ſix years continuance for chalks, gra- 
vels, and loams. 


19. Old Toatch is ſer rates on a natural graſs land, 


and a good quantity of it may be ſown as ſoon as a crop 


is mowed, This covering hollows the ground, gives 


tlie rains and devs freer acceſs to the roots of the orals, | 


and caules a great and improved increaſe, | 
20. Pigeon s Dung is a _ choice manure for wet 
where it forwards the 


expoſed for ſome time to the open air, out of the dove 


, ö ouic, to take off its tirey hear. It is moſt efticaciou! 


ſown the latter end of February, or beginning of March, 
and ploughed and harrowed in with the ſeeds of grain, 


&c. About twenty buſhels ſerve an acre, This dung 


nuſt be mixed with fome dry earth to break its parts, 


that it may 8 ſcattered more regularly; ; and it is in 


itſelf ſo very rich and hot, as to bear ſuch an admixture 
without greatly impoverihing it. The dungof pigeons 
15 eſteemed by tome |! better than any other "Tos aſpara- 


gus and ſtrawberries; and for the Propagation and cul- 
tore of garden flowers. Some ule it tor thole trecs 
wholc Jeaves turn yellow, on growing in a cold foi); 

to be ſit for this purpoſe, it mult have lien three yea!s 


in a : dungh! II; it is then to be applied ſparingly 1 in au- 


21. The D. ang of Hens, end all other fowl, pa artiet 
larly tie Cegſe, are great Improvers of meado or 
corn land; tacy are hot and full of ſalts, have a natu- 
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ral tendency to facilitate vegetation, and are quicker 
in their operation than the dung of animals which feed 
on the leaves of plants. Hen's dung is frequeatly 
mixed with chaff, malt duſt, ſhort horſe dung, cow 
dung, &c. and may be uſed with theſe for 2 drefſ- 
ing on corn, graſs, or wood land, at Chriſtmas or Can- 
dlemas. 

22. Dung of Dogs has the character of being prefer- 
able to any produced by other quadrupeds, and yielding 
fertility the next in degree to pigeon's dung; it anſwers 

exceedingly well over crops of wheat, barley, beans, 
and peas, on dry gravelly ſoils. 


23. Rabbit's Dung i is a valuable dreſſing, and may be 
harrowed in on arable and meadow lands at Chriſtmas. 


or Candlemas, with barley or graſs feeds; it will alſo 
occaſion a vaſt increaſe of rurnips, if harrowed in witlz 
the feed, Anacre will require thirty N at ſixpence 
cach. 


24. The Dang and Stale of Sheep are efficacious on all 


manner of loams, but more ſo on gravels, chalks, and 
ſands; and enable them to yield a better nouriſhment 
to the corn, Worms, grabs, flies, and caterpillars, 
are prevented from breeding in grounds, by the uſe of 
chis manure; and the drefling of ſheep's dung, that 
ſucceeds a cart-dung dreſſing, "affords a natural and re- 
freſhing aſtiſtance to land. By the running of this ani- 
mal after ſowing the ſecd, in dry weather, many Crops 
of wheat, barley, turnips, graſſes, &c. are greatly en- 
riched and augmented; but this muſt not be a conſtant 
practice; nor is this manuring of abeve one year's con- 


tinuance. Folding on meadow land, in November, 
when the weather is not too wet, is beneficial to a growth 
of graſs, by killing what moſs is on the ground, and 


ene more from ſpringing up. 

The Dung of Hierſes and Mules produces a Gas. 
a heat, and from their uſe great effects are brought 
bout, eſpecially when newly made and a little moiſt. 
This is proper for the kitchen garden, where it invi- 


gorates and gives new life to every thing, ſupplying 


the 


ö 


0 ; 
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the place of the ſun. 
all improvements that can be had in any quantity for 
poor, cold and hungry lands; yet, when either too new, 
or when uſed alone, it is very prejudicial to ſome lands; 
and if ſpread too thin on dry lands in ſfuminer, it be- 
comes of very little ſervice, the ſun ſoon exhaling all 
its riches, and leaving it little more than a heap of ub- 
ble, or dry thatch. 
26. Cow and Ox Dung are fit for land that is hot, 
light, and dry; but being mixed with horſe dung, be- 
come proper for moit ſorts of ſoil, and for ſome they 
are to be mixed with mud. 

27. Heg's Dung is ſuppoſed by many the fatteſt and 
richeſt of all dungs; and is found better than any other 
for fruit trees, apples, pears, and the like. It is alſo 
a very rich dung for graſs; and is ſaid to do as much 
good in one load, as any other dung whatever in two. 

N Dung differs very little in its quality from 
the dung of ſheep, Theſe are eſteemed particular]; 
good for cold clays; and are recommended to be beat 

to powder, and ſtrewed thin over the autumn and ſpring 

crops, about four or five loads to an acre, in the fame 
manner as you would malt duſt, aſhes, &c. 
Human Dung is alſo a great improver of all cold 

a ſour lands, but ſucceeds beſt when mixed with 
other dungs to give it a fermentation. This dung is 
extremely "beneficial | in the growth of very large crop: 
of wheat, as, when fermenting, it derives a moſt kind 


D A. 


and genial warmth to the young plants of the corn in 


their weakeſt ſtate, and in the ſevereſt ſeaſons. 
30. Urine is a good drefling for moſt vegetables; and 
as it is preſerved from time to time, ma ay be ſprinkled 
from a watering por over crops of wheat in the four or 
five firſt months of the year, eſpecially on chalky loams, 
with advantage. It promotes the growth of kitchen 
garden productions, ſome of which are forwarded wo 
improved with the uſe of it. But it muſt be uſed ca 


tiouſly; and not on the roots of trees, except in rene 


ary, February, or before May is over, leſt the drying 
heas * 
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heat of the weather add to the firey heat of the ſta. e, 
and pervert its * 


DNG . in the farm yard, ſhould have a covering, 
or elſe be diſpoſed in one great heap, for the preſeiva- 
tion of its good properties from rains and drougats; the 
moiſture running from it, mult be retained by a trench, 
and now and then returned, to keep it in a humid ſtate, 
If the heap do not require it all, cabbages, kitchen 

roots, wheat, peas, beans, or oats, 1n their infant 
growth, and alſo graſs lands, being aſſiſted thereby, 


may be watered with it; but on no account ſhou.d 148 


be left to run to waſte. 

The conſequence of 2 great ſupply of Jung, for raiſ- 
ing every production of the earth, cannot be too warm- 
ly fer forth; nor can the accumulation of it be too care- 
fully, or even adequately made. With the ule of dung, 
the decays of exhauſted lands are repaired, the defects 
of indifferent ſoils removed, and vegetables encouraged 
in their growth, by being thereby enabled to receive 
caſily, at the mouths of their roots, the juices of the 
ſurrounding terreſtrial ſubſtanccs for their nouriſhment 
and increaſe, 


OF COMPOSTS 


COMPOSTS are of uſe in meliorating and impro- 

ing of ſoils, and aſſiſt, ing the earth in the work of ve- 
getation. 

The ſcourings of ditches, ponds, or other mud, 


mixed with earth, dung, & c. being of a heavy nature, 
are a proper compoſt tor 1.ght, looſe land; and dung, 


ſand, alkes, and natural mouid, as a compoſt, being 
forightly and active, inſinuate themſclves moſt eaſily 
tor the diſſolution and nog of clayey, or cloddy 
land, 


However, the ſhovellings of dirt, turf, or (if near 


the ſca ſnore) ore weed, or ſand of any kind, may be 


mixed together; and twice afterward turned and mixed 


U | | again, 
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again, allowing two or three months between each 
time, the better to diftribute their diverſe qualities 
through the whole. If a quantity of this be ready to 
lay on juſt before the laſt ploughing for wheat, it may 
be uſed on a generality of foils, as a very excellent 


5 dreſſing; the crop with it, will not only. be large, but 


free and clear of ſmut: but other well- regulated ma- 
nagement muſt go along with the uſe of this incompa- 


rable compoſt. 


For the augmentation and improvement of the quan- 


tity and quality of manures, alternate layers of fold 


manures and of earth, clay, chalk, marle, or lime, 


may be formed into compoſt hills. And there is leſs 
fcar of a want of earth to this purpoſe, if the hill be 


raiſed near the head lands of old ploughed grounds. 


The ploughings and harrowings of wet grounds yield 
a ſurplus of excellent earth, which is often ſo inconve- 


nient to a farmer that he is obliged to cut deep grips 


through the hills of it to carry off the water; theſe 
being dug up and expoſed to the winter's froſts, &c. 


and, in a fallow ſummer, mixed with manures on the 


| head lands, is an eligible method of increafing manure, 


OF PLOUGHIN S. 


Ridging up, in vale ploughing, is done by beginning 


in the niiddle of a half land, or half acre, with the foot 


plough, which, the firſt time of fallowing, fills the 
great middle thorough that was left when the laſt grain 


was ſowed thereon, by drawing the plough up and down 
each fide of the middle of the land, till the half acre is 
all ploughed. This ploughing is uſed by vale farmers 
on all their grounds, till they ſow their grain, and then 
they alter. Eo oz : 


Cading down is performed the laſt time, when the ſeed 
is ſown, by beginning at each out ſide of the half acre, 
and ploughing every thorough down, till you come to 


the middle, when a large thorough is to be left wide 
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enough for a ſingle horſe to go along without offending 


the corn, if it be not too high. 


Ploughing or Fallowing up the bean ſtubble for wheat, 
is begun in April for the firſt time; and it is to be 


| harrowed down once for all, before a ſecond ploughing 


is given, which is at Midſummer. The middle of 
September is the time for the third and laſt ploughing, 

when the ſeed is alſo to be ſown. Some give their 
wheat land a fallow in April, and two ſtirrings between 


this and ſowing time; and this is found a beneficial 


practice. The fallow ploughing, and the two ſtirrings, 


conſiſt in ridging up; but the laſt provgning | is done by 
caſting down the land, 


Bean ſtuble for barley requires four or five plough- 


ings: The firſt muſt be given in April; a harrowing 


goes before the ſecond, which is proper at Midſummer; 
and the third in the beginning of November; and it re- 
mains chus till March, when it is both ploughed and 


ſowed. Theſe, making a fallow and two ſtirrings 


before ſowing, are performed as the ſtubble for wheat; 
but three 1 intervening ſtirrings are better, 

Wheat or barley ſtubble for beans needs only one 
ploughing; that is, caſting down the land, and uſe of 
the harrow after ſowing. And for peas, the lame ope= 
ration will do in a little more advanced ſtate of the 
ſeaſon, 

Stitches are formed by 8 up the land, with 
yard diſtances; of theſe, the leſſer one is fitteſt in clays 
and loams, and the broader in gravels and chalks. 

Broad Lands are made with the fallow or foot plough, 
by drawing it as cloſe as may be to the ground, and 
turning the land, thorough by thorough, 1 into a flat even 
ſhape. This is commonly the firſt operation that is 
performed on a ſtubble of corn or lay of graſs, and is 
called clean ploughing. 

Bouting or Bouting up, is a half ploughing of the 
ground, by making a ſingle ſtitch either from off broad 
lands or wheat ſtitches, This is performed as the firſt 
fallow, about the beginning of November, to prepare 
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weat ſtitches for lowing barley or peas, by makin 
one thorough, which raiſes a ſmall ridge of earth; and, 
at near a foot diſtance, another in the ſame manner; 


both theie together become one ridge or bout, and is 
very proper for giving the froſts an opportunity to Kill 
the weeds, and ſweeten the ground. The ſecond is 
undertaken in the middle of February; this is to bout 
it down, when they harrow it plain croſs-wiſe, and 
dung it; and in this ſtate it may be left, perhaps, a 
fortnight; after which, it is fit to plough into broad 


lands, and for barley to be harrowed in. This bout- 


ing is allo done by ploughing two thoroughs off a bar- 
Icy ſtubble in the beginning of November, within a 


A. 


foot of each other; and makes a ridge or bout to pre- 


pare the ground for peas, which is to lie till the middle 
of February; when the bout is to be harrowed down; 
and ina the beginning of March it is to be ploughed 


tlie ſame way that it Jay before, into four thoroughs, 


then ſown by ſtraining in the peas, and harrowed down 


directly. Bouting is, likewiſe, performed in ſummer, 
by fut ploughing the oat ſtubble into broad lands, in 


the month of April; which is called fallowing them, 
in June; it mult then be harrowed plain, and ploughied 
into bouts, and afterward left to lie thus a month; 1: 
is now to be ploughed up again, which will clean 


plough the ground that was not broke the laſt time, by 


running the plough the preſent time backward and for- 
ward through the middle of the ridge or bout, this 


voi raiſe another ridge, which will lie directly on that 


that was a thorough before; then, a fortnight or month 
before the ground is ſowed, it may either be back 
bouted or thoroughed down, and harrowed acroſs di- 


rectly; and with this ordering it will be right for ſow- 


peuting dozen, is the making a ſt allow thorough on 
each ſide of the ridge of the bout, in which a ſleeving, 


or narrow thin ridge, is left to remain in the middle. 


This is done for the harrows to pull down, when they 
arc drawn acroſs the land to level the ground, and pre- 
5 ; pare 
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are it for the laſt ploughing and ſowing of wheat, 
his is aiſo called back bouting, 

Tooroughing d vn is ſome times uſed for bouting doing 
or back bouting; it is performed by drawing the wheel 
fallow plough oniy once deeply through the ridge of a 
bout or ſtitch, and laying it in order for the harrows, 
that, by being drawn acroſs, level the ground for 
ploughing and for, ing of wheat. Thoroughing down 
will ſerve in fine looſe earth; but if the land be not in 
good order, back bouting is more effetual for render- 


ing it fine. 


"Four-thorongh is performed by the wheel fallow ploug gh, 
when the ground has been the time before fallowed into 
broad lands, and harrowed plain, by drawing the plough 

Hackward and forward, till four thoroughs are made 


almoſt clofe together; thus, begin with one of the up- 


permoſt thoroughs, then make another almoſt cloſe to 
this, whoſe earta will join with that which came out of 
the firſt; end on each fide of theſe make another as be- 
tore, which forms 2 {our-thoroughed ſtitch. This is 
given in lieu of a ſtirring; and it © ſweetens the ground 


much in ſummer ſagainſt the wheat ſeaſon: The ground 


u remain thus, or be harrowed againſt the third 
ploughing, Which is to bout up theſe ſtitches; when it 
has received the fourth, which is thoroughing down and 
harrowing plain, it is ready for ſowing wheat. 

Hacking or Cambing, is commonly given as the laſt 


operation but one before ploughing and ſowing wheat, 


barley, and turnips; it is called a clean ploughing, in 


caſe the ground is fine when it is performed, and the 


ploughman does not leave too great a kicker or ſleeving. 
The method on broad lands, is, to draw a thorough 
with the wheel fallow plough, and to make another | lo 
cloſe, as to throw in the earth of the firſt, and fill it up 
again; a ſmall ſlip of ground is now to be left, which 
is called a ſleeving or kicker; and then make another 


thorough, and ſo proceed, by throwing that earth in 


again as at firſt, This kind of ploughing ſweetens the 
ground to a high degree, and tears it all to pieces; and 
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the laſt ploughing, given afterwards, is to be done acroſs 


the land, which adds to tlie fine neſs ot the tilth. 


or ROLLING. 


ROLLING is uſed on corn lands, ſuch as biekey, 
Peas, beans, &c. are ſown on; it hinders deſtruction 
by the ſlug, prevents damage from long and violent 


_ droughts, and nouriihes the corn roots, which alſo 
| ſtand the faſter with it. The roller is to be eight feet 
long, and may be drawn with one or more horſes; and 
its application is belt very early in the morning in April, 
yet in rainy or late ſeaſons, it may be uſed little, or 


not at all. However, a barley crop muſt always be 
two or three inches high before it be rolled. 


In chalky, ſandy, or loainy grounds, ſown with 


wheat, the roller may be uſed in October, November, 
January, February, or March, in caſe the grounds are 


likely to ſuffer by froſts, wets, winds, or heats; and 1 it 


may be drawn the lengthway over the ridges or crols 


them, as the wetnels « or dryneſs of the ground ſhall 1 in- 


| dicate. 


* 


or HORSE HOEIN G, 


THE intention of horſe hoeing is to break 1 clear 
the ground of weeds, and to cover the roots of plants 
with earth in a regular profitable manner; and is in 
particular uſe with the cultivator of chiltern lands, as 


his crops will be neither ſo carly nor ſo plentiful with- 
out it. Horſe hoeing further aſſiſts in preparing the 
ground for rapes, turnips, wheat, or barley, to be 
_ lown, with a ploughing, after crops of peas and beans 


are off the ground, It is beſt given early in the mor- 
ning. | 
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BORDER FOR ARABLE ,FIELDS. 


THE moſt prudent method of managing the border 
of an arable field, is to keep it in order fit for mowing, 


when the land is under corn, or feeding, when fallowed; 


for, by means of this conduct, no ground is loſt, the 
border paying handſomely, as well as the reſt of the 
field; whereas the neglect of this ſervice, on the con- 
trary, is attended with a waſte of land, and otherwiſe 


a hindrance to the convenient inſpection of the crop. 


FOR fencing, a ſingle row of quicks is found to form 
a fine hedge, at leaſt on gravelly and clayey foils. Each 
ſet, being not too ſmall, may be planted at more than 
fix inches diſtance from another, as well to avoid a waſte, 
as to prevent their encountering and retarding each 
other in the progreſs of their growth. From example 
of planting the white thorn with moſt ſucceſs between 
Michaelmas and Martinmas, and the precariouſneſs of 
quicks thriving if ſown either late or early in the ſpring, 
a ſuggeſtion ariſes of planting the latter at the time 
above mentioned, with better effect. And by mean of 
a quantity of ſhort half-decayed litter being laid along 
the line, when ſown, as on beds in a garden, the roots 
of the plants will be preſerved from the froſts, take 
eaſily, and ſhoot with vigor: thus, alſo, will the earth, 
in the enſuing ſummer, eſpecially if clayey, retain a 
continuance of moiſture, and the forwardneſs of the 
plants, in the courſe of the firſt year, be wonderful. 

In the firſt ſpring, good weeding; and, if the ſum- 
mer be dry, freſh litter, laid as before, will ſecure the 

ſucceſs of the plants. If the drought be very great, a 
plentiful watering may be given, to keep the roots from 
damage; and the litter will preſerve a humid ſtate in 
the ſoil, notwithſtanding the exhaling power of the ſun, 

| Having 
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Having been conducted thus at firſt, they may, in the 
following ſummer, be left to the winds and air; and 
their thriving in them need not be doubted. 

Cutting down the main upright ſtem, to make it 
ſnoot more from the ſide, does not promote the deſign 
of planting quick hedges, and is otherwiſe cenſurable. 
The time of ſhortening the ſtem, if the quick ſets Le 


{mall, may be attempted i in the third Fear; but if their 
growth be quick, ſooner. 


Young trees, of whatever kind, are hurt by 3 
if planted in a line with them; and by no means ſhould 


hazels have a place in a hedge row of theſe, for obyi- 

ous reaſons. Again, the roots of trees, if grown in 
fencing, are incommodious to the plough; and, when 
ſtrong, deſtroy the quick wood; alſo, when the trees are 
felled, the fence, in which they ſtand, is almoſt jure 
to be irreparably deſtroyed. 


The wych anſwers but * if ſown for fencing. 


or THE TEAM. 


EVERY bun mould 8 to wi his own team, 
which ma; conſiſt of double the number of oxen to the 
horſes employed, For the latter, a ſufficient quantity 


ot land, it it anſwer, is to be appropriated to raiſe oats; 


which, in ſuch caſe, would bolt tollow Carrots or cab- 
bages every year. 

The buſineſs for draught cattle conſiſts as fallows; 
and their numbers muſt bear a proportion. Firſt, and 
chiefly, the fallows, in the end of harveſt, to be clear- 
ed of the weeds, and in good degree of pulyerization; 
together with the corn being got in—inſtant ploughing 
and harrowing in ſeed time, "when ſeaſons offer well, 
&c. Ordinary work lies in carting farm yard dung to 
a compoſt hill, or bringing earth for compoſt hills into 


the farm yard; carrying this compoſt on to the land 


carrying corn to cities, &c. and bringing manure 
thence—bringing wood food for cattle in winter 


ſtubble. 


of home work, will 
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ſtubble, ſcraw, &c. &c. Though, in all ſeaſons, di- 


verſe work preſents itſelf for the team; and the atten- 


tive farmer will think it a primary object to provide, 


and profit by the timely diſtribution of buſineſs for it. 


The Reader will find. among the foregoing directions 


for Purchaſing Cattle, ſome relpecting oxen for draught; 
in which ſervice this animal is ſtrikingly anſwerable 


about the buſineſs of a farm. Its diſuſe herein, is, 
notwithſtanding, notorious in many places, where no 
reaſonable exception can be aſſigned for it: but this 
certainly is irreconcilable with good and ſaving huſban- 
dry; becauſe ploughing, carting about the farm, &c. 
may be executed as well with a draught of oxen, as a 
horſe team; and the latter incur much g greater expences 
in ſupplying their food, &c. But oxen, beſide all Kind 
perform the road draught very 
well; unleſs in countries that are hilly, and in droughty 
tmes-—In the firſt of theſe inſtances, it is allowed, 
their working is both difficult and dangerous; and in 
the laſt, the {and very foon hurtfully affects their lungs 


and eyes. They draw beſt ſingle in harneis and collars, 


being ſhod, and mult be lowly driven. 


Oxen, when in conſtant moderate work, require only 
to be fed with coarſe hay, without corn; and when not 


in conſtant work, good ſtraw is really thriving food 
for them, as by chewing the cud, they render ſuch ali- 
ment very nutritious. They alſo generally eſcape coſt- 


ly intermiſſion from accident or "malady ; and when 


properly uſed, pay for their Keep, and leave all the 
profit of their growth clear gain. 


It may be Worth remembering here, that ſuch oxen 


as have been well drawn, not overdrawn, are advan- 
tageouſly ſpread; and on being fed, at five, ſix, or ſe- 


ven years, diſtribute their fat handſomely, even into 


the veins, and acquire a finely-marbled flelh; whereas, 
byllocks of three years old, that are undrawn, in gain- 
ing their fat, which they do ſomewhat quicker indeed, 
obtain it with neither proportion nor regularity, but, 
in over quantity and lumpineſs. 


From 
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expediency of the ox draught riſe above comment. 


Ivy leaves may be given them as a very ſuitable food. 


_ gratſes (ſaintfoin excepred) in winter and ſpring. 


ſpect to ſize, having then ceaſed, they feed kindlier, and 
fat ſooner; they likewiſe will carry more tallow, and 
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From the above conſiderations, the ſuperiority and 


And to theſe may be ſubjoined what has been farther 
obſerved on its excellence, namely, that oxen are fed 
in leſs time than horſes by two hours each day; and 
that the dung of the former is greater in quantity and 
makes a better manure, than that of the latter, 


OF EARLY LAMBS, SHEEP, &c. 


II is certainly worth the attention of every farmer, 
to have early lambs, In order to this, there muſt be 


provided ſheds, and artificial graſſes, or proper roots, _ 
anſwering to a propoſed number: Theſe will not only 3 
defend both the dams and their lambs from the detri- Clo! 
ment of pinching and late ſprings, or injurious bad © dd 


weather, but encourage the growth of the young ones, put 


ſo that the ram lambs will be fit to put to a ſmall num- as 9 
a Wy . . : * I7 

ber of ewes even in the following ſeaſon. The milk VER 

_ ewes eſpecially require a food of early graſſes, or roots, at c 


a ſubſiſtence on hay chiefly being improper for them. tak 

For ſheep, in general, it is indiſputably neceſſary to 
their being a profitable branch of huſbandry, that they 
have a ſupply of turnips, cabbages, or early artificial 


To f2t ſheep, you may begin in the ſummer after 
they are full three years old; their growth, with re- 


their fleſh is better taſted, in their fourth, than ſecond 
or third year. However, the moit advantageous time 
for a farmer to part with his ſheep, is at the third ſhear, 
they having been thrice ſhorn, becauſe they are ſaid to 


carry as much wool and fat on their back then, as at any 


age. 7 
= ; ; f o . | 5 ö N 
Sheep fatting on turnips, muſt have beſide racks of 
hay or pea ſtraw conſtantly in the field, they being 2 
| ” neceſſary 
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neceſſary antidote to the rot, red water, &c. to which 
this food renders ſheep very liable. Theſe racks ſhould 
be thinly thatched, or covered with thin boards, in or- 
der to keep the meat dry, as it then is more grateful 
and nouriſhing to the ſheep. „„ 

Breeding ewes muſt not be ſuffered in fields of tur- 


nips or cole ſeed till their lambing time, but removed 


a month before, otherwiſe they will be too fat for yean- 
ing, and probably be loſt with their lambs. . 

There is a trough meat recommended for ſheep to 
eat at their pleaſure, with turnips or rape, Which haitens 
their fatting, makes their Reſh eat firm and ſweet, and 
renders it very wholeſome. It conſiſts as follows, viz. 


Clover hay cut into chaf, and mixed with an equal 
quantity of malt duſt, the paler the duſt the better; 
put this into a crib, in ſuch quantities and at ſuch times 


as you may think proper for the purpoſe. And to pre- 
vent the ſheep getting into the crib, nail laths acroſs it 
at convenient diſtances. Sheep fatting only on turnips, 
take twelve or ſixteen wecks feed; but with the addi- 
tion of the above trough meat, they generally far :t 
eight or nine weeks, provided they are in flemy order 


_ when firſt put in. 


To retrieve Sheep that have the Not, feed them in a 


yard under cover with kiln-dried fiir peas or horſe 


beans, mixed with pollard or bran, in troughs, with a 


rack of fine hay near them, and a trough of water. 
This is carefully to be given them, ſo as they may not 


be glutted with it, and their water mutt always be freſh; 
beſides which, they muſt have clean littering with ſtraw, 


OF FISH PONDS. 


As watery 


88 


uſe than fiſh ponds, which then become a great improve- 
ment of it, I ſhall tranſcribe the following part.culars 
for making them, from a 


n invaluable work now ule 
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and boggy land is often fit for no other 
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innen and have no doubt of their being uſeful to 
many "Tas mers in the above circumſtances. 
In making the poad, obſerve that the head be at the 
loweſt part of the ground; and that the trench of the 
flood gate or ſluice have a good ſwift fall, that it may 
not be long in pci on Occaſion. 
The beſt way ot making the head is by driving three 
or four rows of ſtakes about fix feer long, and at about 
four feet diſtance from one another, the whole length 
of the pond head: the firſt row of theſe is to be driven 
in four feet deep, that they may be very firm and ſecure; 
and if the bottom be not good, but be of a looſe ſand, 
ſome lime is to be added, Thich will harden into a ſort 
of Ee The earth dug out of the pond is to be laid 
een theſe ſtakes, and rammed hard down. Other 
rows 1 01 ſtakes mult be added behind and over theſe, 
and the ſpaces filled up till the whole is as high and as 
thick as is neceſſary. The face of it muit be made even 
and Faating, and there mull be a wala left to carry off 
the ſuperfluous water in floods, &. 
If the pond carry fix fect of water it is enough; but 
it muſt be made eight feet deep, to receive tue e freſhes 
and rains that may Yall i into it. 
It would allo be advantageous to have ſhoals on the 
ſides for the fiſh to ſun themſelves in, and lay their 
pawn on; beſide, in other places certain holes, hollow 
banks, ſhelves, roots of trees, iſlands, &c. to ſerve as 
their retiring places. Conſider farther, whether your 
pond be a breeder; if ſo, never expect any large carp 
from thence, the greatneſs of the number of ſpawn 
_ overitockins the pond. 
Ca arp and tench will live and thrive very well together 
in the fame pond. Where pike are kept, there mould 
be roach or ſome other quick- breeding fiſh, to ſupply 
them with food. 
Some think that pike and tench may not be kept in 

the ſame pond. They imagine that pike will not feed 
upon tench; but they are miſtaken; tor the pike is fon- 
der of tais than of almoſt any 0: her ich, Ponds few 
| | Clear 
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clear gravelly or ſandy bottoms are uſually the beſt for 


breeding of fiſh, and foul water with muddy bottoms 
are tne beſt for them to fatten in. Carp have been 


known to grow in one year from five to eighteen inches 
long, in ponds where the water of the common ſewers 


of any town have rua into them. The ordinary growth 
of a carp is not above two or three inches in that 
time, fo that all the exceſs is to be attributed to the 
fatneſs of the water of the ſewers. 1 
Reſerve ſome great waters for the head quarters of the 
fiſh, whence you may take, or wherein you may put 


any quantity thereof; and take care to have ſtews, and 
other auxiliary waters, fo that you may convey any part 
of the ſtock from one to the other, and loſe no time in 
tie growth of the fiſh, but employ the water as you do 


your land, to the beſt advantage. View the grounds, 


and find out ſome fall between the hills as nearly flat as 
may be, ſo as to leave a proper current for the water: 
if tnere be any difficulty in judging of ſuch, take an op- 


portunity after ſome ſuddden rain, or the breaking up 
of a great ſnow in winter, and you will plainly fee which 


way the ground caſts, for the water will take the true 


fall, and run accordingly. 


The condition of the place muſt determine the quan- 


tity of ground to be covered with water. For example, 
we may propoſe in all fiiteen acres in three ponds; or 


eight acres in two, and no leſs; and theſe ponds ſhould 
be placed one above another, ſo as the point of the 


lower may almoſt reach the head or bank of the upper; 
which contrivance is no leſs beautiful than advantageous. 

The head or bank, which, by ſtopping the current, 
is to raiſe the water, and to make a pond, muſt be 
buiſt with the clay and earth taken out of the pan or 
hollow dug in the loweſt ground above the bank: the 
ſhape of the pan is to be an half oval, whereof the flat 
is to come to the bank, and the longer diameter to run 
ſquare from it. = 

All fiſh ponds ſhould be drawn once in three or four 
years, and the fiſh ſorted; if it be a breeding pond, the 
5 „ {maller 
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ſmaller fiſh ſhould be taken out to fore other ponds 
with; and in feeding ponds all the fiih ſhould be kept 


as nearly as may be of a ſize, for the larger and ſmalier 
never all thrive well together. 


Flounders will both "Thrive and breed in any pond, 


eſpecially i ina clay pond, and will! be much larger than 
In rivers. 


Bitterns, herons, otters, water rats, and ſea gulls, 


are all great deſtroyers of fiſh, and the ponds ſhould be 
kept as clear as poliible of them; but the greateſt of all 
deſtruction 1 in iſh ponds is occaſioned by froſts. 


To remedy this, ſome propoſe to break the ice, and 


Jay | in pipes, ſtraw, and other things, to give air to the 
fiſh; but all theſe fail when the ponds are foul; but 
when they are clean, the fiſh ſeldom ſuffer any harm, 
be the froſt ever fo long, though no holes be broke in 


the ice. The ſtench of Ffoul water ſeems to be the oc- 
caſion of the death of the fiſh, in this caſe of its being 


locked up by froſts, and not the want of air. The clean - 


ing of ponds frequently | is of great uſe, as weil on his 
as on many other occaſions; and it is done at no expence, 
becauſe the mud ſerving as manure to the lands, more 
than pays the expence of tal taking it out. 

Where the ground 1s ſo boggy that carts cannot come 
up to take the mud, it is beſt to cut the ponds long and 
narrow in form of moats, that it may be thrown out at 
one toſs by the laborers in clearing them; for if it re- 


quire two toſſes, the di fference will be uſt the double | 


price of labor. 


Ponds made in dry g grounds in | the flat bottoms be- 
tween hills, will alſo Cove not only to ſupply the cattle 


with water, but the profit of the fiſh that may be bred | 
in them, is greater than many are aware on and comet: 


without any labor or expence. 
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